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T CAN 
ne law that whenever pro-fas- 
cist reaction is about to launch some 
the liberties of the 
people and on the unity of the demo- 


new attack on 
cratic forces, the cry is raised of a 
menace.” The wonder 
isn’'t—that certain 
people who consider themselves pro- 
gressive and anti-fascist still manage 
to fall for this trick. 

Representative Voorhis of Cali- 
fornia may have thought that he was 
being very original when he gave 
utterance at Camp Tamiment to the 
following: 


“Communist 
is—or maybe it 


“. .. the greatest danger to our democracy 
as the most likely vehicle for totalitarianism 
is the united front idea.” (New York Times, 
June 25.) 


But this is not original at all, as 
every well-informed person should 
know. Fascism and pro-fascist reaction 


have always sought, and are doing so 
today, to keep the democratic forces 
of the people disunited and at logger- 
heads. Whether internally or exter- 
nally, fascism advances not because of 
its superior strength but because of 
the lack of unity in the camp of the 
anti-fascists. This has been proven so 
often in the course of the last decade 
that there can be no more room for 
uncertainty on this score. Yet Con- 
gressman Voorhis finds it possible to 
tell the people, at this day and hour, 
that the danger to our democracy 
comes not from pro-fascist reaction, 
not from the insufficient unity of its 
opponents, but—from “the united 
front idea.” 

One is tempted to ask the question: 
the Dies 
Voorhis—Dies or Dies— 


who educated whom on 
Committee? 
Voorhis? 
Our Congressman from California 
thinks he has good reasons for his 
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beliefs. The reasons are that unity of 
the democratic forces will compel the 
unification of the reactionary forces. 
He said: 


. the very presence in the country of 
organizations of the Left which include sup- 
porters of the Communist International will 
inevitably lead to the formation of organ- 
izations to the Right composed not simply 
of fascists and Nazis but of a large number 
of conservatives who would have nothing to 
not convinced— 
right or wrong—that the Left had set no 
outer limits for the policies it would tolerate 
or even pursue.” (Ibid.) 


do with them were they 


This whole thing may sound very 
plausible to some but is altogether 
artificial and arbitrary. It falls to 
pieces at the first touch of objective 
examination. For example: What 
“Left” is it that would set “no outer 
limits” to the policies of a united 
labor and democratic front? Not the 
Communist Party; and we challenge 
anybody to prove the contrary. Where 
and when has the Communist Party 
failed to live up to the common and 
recognized political obligations of any 
movement or action of a united or 
democratic front nature? 

It is worth noting that Representa- 
tive Voorhis did not make that charge 
himself. Presumably, he had no facts. 
But he did say that “a large number 
of conservatives” think so—“right or 
wrong.” Well, well—this is not seri- 
ous. For one thing, who are these 
conservatives? And what do you mean 
by a conservative? Nobody in this 
country wants to be known as a re- 
actionary, let alone a fascist. In fact, 
very few of the leading pro-fascist re- 
actionaries want to be known even as 
conservatives. On the contrary, pretty 
nearly all of them want to be known 
as progressive-minded, but sensibly 
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and conservatively so. Say conserva- 
tive-progressives, or conservative-lib- 
erals. This is the garb in which the 
Hoovers and Garners are trying to 
parade. Are these the people who 
think so—“right or wrong’? Un- 
doubtedly. But then these are also 
the very people who are _lead- 
ing the reactionary and _ pro-fascist 
offensive in the country and are doing 
so, not because Communists partici- 
pate in united front movements, but 
because finance and monopoly capital 
needs and wants this kind of an offen- 
sive against the people and against 
democracy. Moreover, whatever suc- 
cesses this offensive has been able to 
achieve, this resulted not from too 
much united front but from too little. 

Of course, there are undoubtedly 
large numbers of people in this coun- 
try who, because of lack of informa- 
tion but especially because of an ex- 
cess of mis-information, tend to view 
suspiciously the participation of Com- 
munists in common actions of the 
democratic forces of the nation. Be- 
cause of such attitudes and feelings, 
reaction does succeed in catching into 
its nets some of these elements, which 
are found in certain middle class 
circles and also among certain sections 
of farmers. To overlook it would be 
just as bad as to misinterpret it. Does 
that present a problem to the progres- 
sive and anti-fascist camp? Absolutely. 
But it is not going to be solved in 
the interests of this nation’s democ- 
racy by weakening or giving up the 
idea and practice of a united and 
democratic front. No. This way surely 
lies the victory of pro-fascist reaction 
—victory in 1940—and the eventual 
coming of fascism. 

Genuine and thoughtful progres- 
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sives cannot and—we hope—will not 
choose this way. On the contrary, they 
will give serious thought and political 
effort to finding a democratic and 
anti-fascist way of solving this as well 
as other problems. And in doing so, 
they will find that behind the uneasi- 
ness and suspicions of certain middle 
class and farmer circles with Commu- 
nist participation in the democratic 
front process there lies not only de- 
liberate misinformation spread by the 
reactionaries (see last summer’s per- 
formance of the Dies Committee) but, 
even more important, a genuine feel- 
ing of grievance with the inade- 
quacies of achievement of the progres- 
sive camp. Is that true? Absolutely 
so. Large numbers of small and mid- 
dle farmers, suffering continuously 
from the crisis and the reactionary 
offensive, justly feel that not enough 
has been done by the progressive 
camp to help them, even though ap- 
preciating the little that has been 
done. Naturally, they are dissatisfied; 
naturally, they are looking for an ex- 
planation and a way out. And the 
agents of monopoly reaction are 
pretty quick to come forward with an 
answer. We know what that is. The 
trouble, they say, is with the progres- 
sive-New Deal camp and with the Ad- 
ministration. How? Very simple. The 
Administration favors the wage earn- 
ers as against the farmers. It is radical, 
socialistic, and is honeycombed with 
Communists. It is “a united front” 
and that is the trouble. The solution? 
Kick out the New Deal, break up this 
“united front” and put into office an 
administration of “sound” and “con- 
servative” progressivism. And what is 
that? The Republican Party, nat- 
urally. 
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Now, examine the mechanics of 
this reactionary incitation. It begins 
with an attack on the “radicalism” 
of progressive measures. Congressman 
Voorhis should know this from his 
own legislative experiences. It brands 
such measures as “class” legislation, 
political spending and “regimenta- 
tion.” At the same time, reaction 
opens up an intense fire upon all ap- 
proaches which lead to united action 
between labor and farmers, between 
liberals and labor, between any of 
them and the Communists. Let Con- 
gressman Voorhis examine objectively 
the experiences of the 1938 elections 
in his own state of California and he 
will see how true this is. 


What happens then? To the extent 
that this attack succeeds, the progres- 
sive, anti-reactionary camp fails to 
achieve sufficient unity and strength 
to carry through its original measure, 
whether intended to benefit directly 
the farmers, the workers or the city 
middle classes. Contrariwise, reaction 
feels strong enough either to bury 
that measure altogether or so to 
emasculate its provisions as to make 
it totally inadequate. When this is ac- 
complished, reaction proceeds to the 
next step. It exploits the inadequacies 
of the measure for the purpose of 
turning the legitimate grievances of 
the masses with these inadequacies 
against the progressive-New Deal 
camp and against the Administration. 
And again it brings forward the old 
tale of the radicalism, socialism and 
Communist “infiltration” of the New 
Deal-progressive “united front.” The 
circle is complete and reaction has 
scored another victory. This has hap- 
pened, for example, on the issue of 
old-age pensions. 
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Fortunately, there are also other 
experiences. We refer to those (Cali- 
fornia in 1938) where the progressive- 
New Deal camp simply refused to be 
terrorized by the pro-fascist attack on 
the “united front idea”; where labor, 
the toiling farmers and city middle 
classes have tried to pull together 
against the common _ reactionary 
enemy (with serious weaknesses in 
many spots); and where, consequent- 
ly, the progressive-New Deal coalition 
scored significant victories in the state 
elections. 

It is true that many difficulties have 
arisen for this coalition since the 1y38 
elections. But what is their source? 
insufficient unity. Failure to proceed 
from the election victories to a more 
consolidated and united coalition of 
all anti-reactionary and anti-fascist 
forces. Hence, insufficient power and 
strength to overcome the attacks and 
sabotage of the reactionaries. Hence, 
insufficient progress in meeting the 
needs and grievances of the masses of 
which the fresh surge of the “Ham 
and Eggs” pension movement is a sure 
indicator. Hence, new openings for 
reactionaries and fascists to demoral- 
ize the progressive camp. 

In other words, the trouble in Cali- 
fornia today is not too much “united 
front” but too little. And it is gratify- 
ing to note that the anti-fascist forces 
in that state realize the conditions and 
are tackling the problem in a true 
democratic front manner. And what 
is this manner? First, try to meet the 
legitimate needs and grievances of 
the masses, and do it in the only way 
possible—by curbing the power of the 
reactionary monopolies and big busi- 
ness and by making them pay. There 
is no other way. Second, try to 


strengthen and solidify the progres- 
sive-New Deal coalition, making it 
strong enough not only to promise 
but to do things and to check the re- 
actionary offensive. In doing so re- 
member that the slightest opening 
given to reactionary attacks on s0- 
called Communist “infiltrations” and 
“united fronts” will be used to pre- 
vent the democratic unity of the peo- 
ple, to disperse the progressive move- 
ments, to undermine the nation’s 
democracy. It will be used—is being 
used—to secure a reactionary victory 
in 1940. 

When this democratic front policy 
is adhered to, these two things, hon- 
estly and consistently, and wherever 
this is already being done even inade- 
quately, then and there the mistrusts 
and suspicions of the misinformed to- 
ward collaboration with Communists 
will and do quickly evaporate. This 
is an undeniable fact. Moreover, then 
and _ there develops 
among the masses and their progres- 
sive leaders of the loyalty, compe- 
tence and positive value of Com- 
munist collaboration. In fact, an 
understanding already matures of the 
indispensability of progressives col- 
laborating with Communists. 

And it stands to reason that it 
should be so—we repeat—where the 
progressive camp is sufficiently united 
and strong to fight effectively for ade- 
quate help to the masses. Where farm- 
ers and middle class people see a pro- 
gressive coalition, including Commu- 
nists, energetically and effectively at 
work, voicing honestly and fully the 
needs of the masses and bringing re- 
sults, there the soil will be barren for 
anti-progressive, anti-labor and anti- 
Communist incitements by pro-fascist 


appreciation 
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agents of reaction. There the people 
will not listen, let alone be influenced 
by such incitements. There, on the 
contrary, a feeling will soon begin to 
grow that Communist participation 
in the common work may have some- 
thing to do with its success and effec- 
tiveness. And that will be only the 
truth. A truth which, in the present 
world situation, will undoubtedly 
hurt reaction and fascism, but which 
is of great help to the camp of prog- 
ress and democracy, to the American 
people and nation. 

Waldman and his friends, at whose 
Camp Tamiment affair Congressman 
Voorhis voiced the above attack on 
the “united front ideas,” are old 


hands at disrupting labor and _ pro- 
gressive unity of action. So brazen 
have their splitting activities become 
of late that the American Labor Party 
leadership found itself compelled to 


denounce publicly Waldman and his 
collaborators of the so-called Social- 
Democratic Federation. He was de- 
nounced as a disrupter and as a col- 
laborator of reactionary politicians 
in the old major parties. He exposed 
himself as one who is working against 
the New Deal-progressive forces in 
New York and also nationally. Is it 
possible that Representative Voorhis 
does not know that? 

Assuming that he doesn’t (let us be 
charitable), does he know at least that 
his attack on the “united front idea” 
is in substance a rehash of the stuff 
with which the Waldmans of Ger- 
many have paved the way for Hitler's 
rise to power? He should know that; 
it is very important. 

Hitler came to power because there 
was no united and democratic front 
to stop him. And there was no such 
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front because the Waldmans there, 
the reactionary leaders of Social-De- 
mocracy holding the majority of the 
working class in their grip, did not 
want it. And how did they justify this 
opposition before their followers? 
Well, here is what they used to say: 
“The greatest danger to the Weimar 
Republic comes from the Commu- 
nists.” “The united front is a menace 
to democracy and socialism.” “If you 
make a united front with the Com- 
munists, you will frighten the bour- 
geoisie and the liberals into the arms 
of the fascists.” “A united front will 
draw upon you all the thunder and 
lightning of reaction.” “Beware of 
the united front.” 

Isn’t this what Mr. Voorhis said at 
Camp Tamiment? 

What happened to Germany thanks 
to this stuff, everybody knows. The 
absence of a united and democratic 
front did not prevent the German 
monopolies and their fascist agents 
from building up their front. On the 
contrary, just because the working 
class continued disunited and thus 
ineffective as an opponent of fascism 
and reaction, the middle classes and 
the liberals had no solid force to rally 
to. Under the terrific pressure of de- 
moralization, terror and demagogy, 
they began to succumb to fascism and 
to capitulate to it. The rest is known. 

Is it not obvious that the reaction- 
ary and fascist front is helped, not 
hindered, by the absence of labor and 
democratic unity? Is it not obvious 
that the surest way to fascism is the 
lack of a united and democratic front? 
Or does Representative Voorhis want 
to repeat the German experience? 

These questions have to be placed 
before the people and their progres- 
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sive leaders plainly and directly. The 
reason for doing so is also obvious. 
It is the fight for a progressive-New 
Deal victory in 1940. He who honestly 
wants this victory, must want and 
fight for a united and democratic 
front of all forces loyally striving to 
bring about this result. Any other way 
threatens defeat and disaster. This has 
to be explained, argued for, empha- 
sized and re-emphasized because pro- 
fascist reaction is making its main line 
of attack the prevention of such a 
united and democratic front. 
. * . 

HE Fifth American Youth Con- 
an held in New York City the 
first week in July, demonstrated afresh 
the tremendous importance and vital- 
ity of this organization for the youth 
of America and for the welfare of the 
people as a whole. Perhaps the most 
admirable characteristic of the Con- 
gress is that it is so genuinely a youth 
movement, a movement of young peo- 
ple, while at the same time linking 
itself up, so consciously and maturely, 
with the nation’s great progressive 
trends and struggles. 

It is quite evident that the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress is growing in 
numbers, in influence and also in in- 
ternal cohesion. It has already become 
a great force for progress and democ- 
racy. And it was perhaps for this rea- 
son that certain reactionary circles 
have paid so much attention to its 
fifth congress. 

Evidently reaction is disturbed. It 
refuses to make peace with the fact 
that large sections of America’s youth, 
organized in the Congress, are ener- 
getically at work building a wide pro- 
gressive highway for the nation’s 
youth. This is clearly no good for re- 
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action and fascism. An American 
youth conscious of its own mission in 
the preservation and extension of de- 
mocracy and peace, seeking friendly 
collaboration with labor and with the 
dominant progressive trends in the 
country, such an American youth 
offers little encouragement to pro- 
fascist reaction. No wonder therefore 
that the agents of reaction are dis- 
turbed. No wonder also that they 
have concentrated so much effort on 
the fifth congress to introduce divi- 
sion and to bring about splits in the 
organization. 

In this they have failed. Despite all 
the maneuvers of the reactionaries, 
the Congress not only remained 
united but, in the course of the strug- 
gle, even consolidated its unity. It is 
stronger now than it was before. Its 
prestige in the country stands higher. 
It is really in a position now to 
broaden out its activities among wider 
sections of youth, especially to bring 
the Catholic youth into collaboration 
with and participation in the Con- 
gress. s+ 

Yet it is necessary to examine in 
some detail the nature of the reaction- 
ary maneuvers to split the organiza- 
tion. For it is certain that such 
maneuvers will be repeated, and with 
greater concentration of effort, as we 
come closer to the national elections 
in 1940. 

Noteworthy in the reactionary ef- 
forts to divide the Congress are par- 
ticularly two things. First, the engi- 
neers of this attempt, the real moving 
forces behind it, preferred to remain 
in hiding, manipulating the affair 
through a handful of little known 
and inconsequential people. Second, 
the so-called “issue” to bring about 

























division was the old and tried one— 
Communism. 

As to the first feature, the legiti- 
mate question is who was it really 
that staged this splitting attempt? All 
signs point to the fact that the re- 
actionary hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church had a good deal to do with it, 
either directly or indirectly. And it is 
safe to assume that some influential 
Republicans and anti-Roosevelt Dem- 
ocrats had a hand in it too. It is safe 
to assume further that, had this at- 
tempt been more successful, these hid- 
den forces behind it would have al- 
ready made their open appearance. 

What do these people want of the 
American Youth Congress? The re- 
actionary hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church simply fears it. The Congress, 
one must remember, is developing a 
tremendous appealing force to Amer- 
ica’s youth, including the Catholic 
youth and their organizations. Liberal 
and progressive-minded Catholics 
wouldn’t be disturbed by it a bit. On 
the contrary, they would welcome the 
participation of the Catholic youth 
in such an important progressive 
movement as the American Youth 
Congress, even on the narrow grounds 
of building protection for Catholics 
against fascism and reaction, but also 
on the broader grounds of strength- 
ening the country’s democracy. But 
not so the pro-fascist members of the 
hierarchy. These are simply afraid 
to let the Catholic youth mingle free- 
ly and in a democratic manner with 
the non-Catholic progressive youth of 
the country. And there is no doubt 
that among Catholic youth organiza- 
tions there is a strong tendency to col- 
laborate with and participate in the 
American Youth Congress. 
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In a desire to stop and confuse this 
tendency, the pro-fascist members of 
the hierarchy have apparently under- 
taken to raise again the Communist 
“issue,” hoping in this fashion either 
to divide the Congress and break it 
or to so discredit it in the eyes of the 
Catholic youth that the tendency for 
joining will be definitely stopped. 
These people are not likely to be 
satisfied with the outcome of the Con- 
gress. The dividing business, as al- 
ready indicated, failed completely. As 
to the “discrediting” part, that too 
did not seem to work out so very well. 

Consequently, the Congress has 
now a real opportunity to approach 
successfully the Catholic youth organ- 
izations and to win them for common 
activities. 

On the question of Communism as 
an “issue” in the Congress, there are 
several things to be said. The first one 
is that it was not a real issue but was 
dragged in artificially by the straw 
men of reaction for ulterior purposes. 
Why should it be an issue in the 
American Youth Congress? Have 
Communists ever tried to commit the 
Congress to the principles of Com- 
munism? No, never. The Young Com- 
munist League, some of whose mem- 
bers are also members of the Commu- 
nist Party, participates in the Con- 
gress on the same basis as all other 
organizations. It is there to help build 
the Congress and to promote the 
creed, policies and program of the 
Congress. It is clear that, with such a 
relationship, the question of Com- 
munism cannot become an “‘issue.” 
Unless, that is, one seeks to expel the 
Young Communist League from the 
Congress, using this as a wedge for 
breaking up the organization as a 
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whole. And this was exactly what the 
reactionaries sought to precipitate. 
But then this raises, and did raise, an 
entirely different issue. It is the issue 
of unity. Shall there or shall there 
not be an American Youth Congress 
striving to embrace the majority of 
America’s youth on a creed of democ- 
cracy, progress and peace? This was 
the issue raised by the reactionaries 
and not the principles of Commu- 
nism. The reactionaries are naturally 
against such a Congress. 

Yes, say the reactionaries, but how 
can the Young Communist League be 
permitted in an organization com- 
mitted to democracy and against dic- 
tatorship? The presumption is that 
the Young Communist League is 


against democracy and in favor of 
dictatorship, a presumption that is 
wholly the creation of reactionary 
slander and distortion. The Young 


Communist League (Y.C.L.) is a 
progressive educational organization 
striving to bring up its member- 
ship to an _ understanding and 
acceptance of the teachings of 
Marxism-Leninism. Because of this 
—not in spite of it—the Y.C.L. is com- 
mitted by its constitution and policies 
to work for the preservation and ex- 
tension of democracy. Moreover, the 
Y.C.L. has already proven in deeds, 
first of all in this country, but also in 
Spain, that it not only knows how to 
talk about democracy but also how to 
fight for it, and that it is willing to 
give everything for it. What better 
proof does one need? Isn’t this the 
main reason why reactionaries and 
fascists do not want to see Commu- 
nists in general democratic move- 
ments? 

Yes, the reactionaries press on, but 
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you are seeking to establish in this 
country a Communist dictatorship? 
Nonsense and distortion, we say; and 
so did, in substance, say Gilbert 
Green at the American Youth Con- 
gress. It is positively ridiculous to see 
a pro-fascist reactionary “charge” a 
Communist with being opposed to de- 
mocracy. In what camp in this coun- 
try are the reactionary members of 
the Catholic hierarchy? Everybody 
knows they are in the camp of the 
enemies of American democracy, giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the fascist 
priest Coughlin. And whom did these 
same people support in the Spanish 
struggle? Franco and fascism. But 
where are the Communists found? In 
the camp of democracy, here and 
everywhere—first, last and always. 

Our “accusers” know, of course, 
very well that there is no such thing 
as a “Communist dictatorship,” 
neither in theory nor in life. In fact, 
they invented that conception and 
term themselves, and they are using 
it to mislead and divide their pro- 
gressive opponents. 

As far back as January, 1926, our 
teacher, Stalin, had occasion to blast 
this conception when it came from 
enemes of Bolshevism inside the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. He 
said then (“Problems of Leninism’”) 
that what we believe in is the rule of 
the working class in alliance with all 
toiling classes and groups, under the 
leadership of the working class, as the 
only form of state power which can 
achieve the transition from capital- 
ism to socialism; that this brings 
into life a new and higher type 
of democracy—socialist democracy; 
that it is the culminating point 
of a process of struggle in the 
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capitalist countries against. reac- 
tion, for democracy, for more democ- 
racy; that this is what the scientific 
Marxian term “proletarian dictator- 
ship” stands for; that this means the 
democratic rule of the overwhelming 
majority of the people, leading even- 
tually to the complete moral unity of 
the nation; and that theroleof the Com- 
munist Party in a socialist democracy, 
which is continually becoming more 
democratic, is one of leadership, of 
guidance, a role that the party wins 
in the course of decades of struggle 
for democracy and the well-being of 
the people, a role made possible by 
the recognition and will of the peo- 
ple themselves. 

To reject and condemn “Commu- 
nist dictatorship,” as Stalin did in 
1926, means therefore condemning an 
invention of reactionaries and ene- 
mies of Communism. 

Of course, under specific concrete 


conditions, this may mean something 
else too. There is no doubt that the 


majority of the delegates to the Fifth 
American Youth Congress, in voting 
for the resolution opposing dictator- 
ship “whether Communist, fascist, 
Nazi, etc.” wanted to reaffirm the 
well-known fact that they are not 
Communists, even though the form it 
took exposes the Congress to certain 
dangers. Others in this majority may 
also have wanted to indicate their op- 
position to the principles of Commu- 
nism although, again, the form it took 
is somewhat confusing. Because the 
very idea of lumping Communism 
with fascism is fundamentally wrong 
and is liable to play into the hands 
of the enemies of democracy and, 
hence, of the enemies of the Con- 
gress. And in general: if under great 
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pressure and terrorization from pro- 
fascist circles, a non-Communist or an 
opponent of Communism feels that 
he has to make known that fact pub- 
licly, for the sake of clarity of politi- 
cal position, no one in the demo- 
cratic camp can take exception to it. 
On the contrary, clarity of political 
position is desirable to the utmost. It 
is a weapon of democracy and prog- 
ress against reaction and fascism, both 
of which thrive on political unclar- 
ity, confusion and fake issues. And as 
far as we are concerned, we say: the 
more political clarity and honesty 
the better. 

But it must be real clarity. And if 
this is agreed to, how much political 
clarity does one really introduce by 
saying “I am equally against fascism 
and Communism”? To our way of 
thinking, he is making confusion 
worse confounded. He is disorienting 
the people. He is showing them two 
enemies where there is in reality only 
one—fascism. He thus weakens and 
dissipates the force of their struggle 
against fascism when concentration of 
effort is the mandate of the historical 
turn in the life of our nation and of 
the world. He is giving pro-fascist re- 
action a handle with which to sow 
disunity and division in the camp of 
democracy. And we fear that at least 
a little opening, if not a handle, has 
been given to reaction in certain 
phrasings of the Congress resolution 
which lumps Communism and _ fas- 
cism together. The Congress will do 
well to be alert and on guard against 
any efforts of reaction (which will be 
made) to widen that opening. 

Certainly, one ought to be able to 
say exactly what one thinks on public 
issues and political alignments. A pro- 
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gressive, a democrat, an opponent of 
reaction and fascism, a believer in 
American democracy, who is not a 
Communist or who is in principle op- 
posed to Communism, is in imminent 
danger of . etraying his own position 
if he does . t differentiate between 
fascism and C »..munism. Differenti- 
ate, mind you, n. t for the purpose of 
expressing preference for Commu- 
nism as against fascism. Not at all. 
But for the purposes of objective 
truth and in order to remain loyal to 
and consistent with one’s own demo- 
cratic and principles. 
convictions and 
principles, as embodied in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and in the 
Bill of Rights, demand a struggle 
against reaction and fascism, because 
these are the enemies of democracy 
and—today—they are the enemies of 
America. No true democrat can there- 
fore afford to waver or be confused 
for any length of time on the plain 
truth that the enemies are fascism and 
reaction. He cannot afford it without 
betraying his own position. 

What about Communism, we are 
asked? In our own theory and ide- 
ology, we are firmly convinced that 
the anti-fascist struggle for democracy 
today opens a broad highway to the 
socialist tomorrow. 
That is why we are such consistent 
and devoted and dependable fighters 
for democracy today. But whatever 
non-Communist democrats or anti- 
Communist democrats may think of 
our philosophy and ultimate political 
aims, or whatever they may say about 
them (we always like to discuss these 
ideological questions where such dis- 
cussions are in order and desired), 
they cannot afford to forget for one 


convictions 


These democratic 


democracy of 
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moment that Communists are the ir- 
reconcilable enemies of fascism, that 
they are today fighting most consis- 
tently for democracy and that their 
collaboration is vitally necessary for 
the success of this historic fight. 

These are proven truths, not 
guesses or mere theories. Therefore, 
we ask again: why should it be dif- 
ficult for non-Communist and anti- 
Communist democrats, while fully 
clarifying their ideological position 
on Communism (the real one, not 
the inventions), to concentrate their 
political attack against their enemy— 
reaction and fascism? Why should 
such democrats, in their legitimate de- 
sire to express opinions on Commu- 
nism and to differentiate their posi- 
tion from it, why should they be do- 
ing it in a way that gives aid and 
comfort to the politics and political 
struggle of pro-fascist reaction? And 
this is exactly what they do when 
they lump Communism together with 
fascism, not in theoretical and ide- 
ological discussions, not in lecture 
forums (which is bad enough), but 
in political resolutions and in the 
course of political struggles. There 
the first mandate for all democrats 
and anti-fascists is to do nothing that 
may weaken the concentrated and 
united effort against reaction and to 
do everything to bring about such a 
concentrated and united effort. 

In brief: no genuine believer in 
American democracy can for long 
maintain the position of fighting 
“equally” fascism and Communism 
without betraying democracy and 
eventually capitulating to fascism. 

Ever so often, a non-Communist 
progressive does manage to say the 
right thing to reactionary attacks, in 
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full consistency with his general 
philosophy and point of view. Then it 
is that we hear some sensible and po- 
litically effective speech. It runs some- 
thing like this. “Of course, I am not 
a Communist; and he who says I am 
is a liar. But I am an enemy of re- 
action and fascism, a fighter for de- 
mocracy, and am ready to collaborate 
with all who wish to carry on this 
fight, regardless of their own ultimate 
Some have 
gone a step further and added: 
“That’s why I favor the unity of all 
democratic forces to fight to a finish 
the attacks on American democracy 
by the reactionaries and fascists.” . 

In fact, this is the idea upon which 
the American Youth Congress is 
founded. In almost all of its decisions, 


” 


aims and _ philosophies. 


the fifth congress reaffirmed and _ re- 
inforced this idea which should en- 
able this organization to bring into 
its midst wider circles of youth, espe- 
cially the Catholic youth. But the 
opening for possible division forced 
into the Congress by the reactionaries 
on the “issue” of Communism is there. 
It cannot be overlooked. Wisdom 
and forethought dictate constant vigi- 
lance against this possibility becom- 
ing a reality. 


* * * 


I Ir is true that President Roose- 
velt is planning another trip across 
the country this summer, it is to be 
hoped that the plans materialize. 
Whatever objectives he may have in 
mind himself—and those, presumably, 
would be very important—it would 
seem that the time is here for the 
masses of the people to hear again 
directly from the President on the 
state of the nation and its problems. 





When President Roosevelt speaks, 
the nation listens. It not only listens 
but also thinks more intensively than 
usual, thinks more collectively on 
what is to be done for the welfare of 
the masses, for the national and so- 
cial security of the people. And there 
are lots of things requiring such 
thought today. 

Should the President make such a 
trip, he will do well to take the masses 
of the people fully into his confi- 
dence. By this we mean that he should 
discuss with them not only achieve- 
ments but also difficulties, shortcom- 
ings, problems and plans. He should 
discuss things in a way that will en- 
courage them to come forward and 
express their grievances, feelings, and 
also their ideas on how matters could 
be improved, how governmental poli- 
cies could be made more effective, 
more democratic, of greater benefit 
to the security and well-being of the 
masses. 

It seems to us that the masses of the 
people are now in a mood for precise- 
ly such a national discussion. Not only 
because a national election is in the 
offing. This naturally has a good deal 
to do with it. But mainly because 
the time is ripe for the summing up 
of experiences and for the drawing of 
some important conclusions. It is al- 
most ten years since the crash in 1929. 
During this decade, the people had 
the sad experience with the Hoover 
policies and, in contrast to them, the 
new and different policies that have 
been developed by the New Deal. 
Great political fights have taken place. 
Classes, groups and parties have dem- 
onstrated their true positions and at- 
titudes. Issues have crystallized into a 
clarity practically unknown since the 
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days of struggle against slavery. And 


problems, fundamental _ problems, 
face the country today with a direct- 
ness that cannot be mistaken. 

It seems to us further that the key 
to the present mood of the masses, a 
mood that has been in the making 
for some time, is some such feeling as 
this: “we have made headway, no 
doubt, in beating back some of the 
attacks of the reactionary monopolies, 
but their offensive continues, gets 
even stronger and bodes no good for 
the masses of the people and for the 
nation’s democracy and peace, espe- 
cially with advancing fascism abroad. 
Governmental policies have helped a 
great deal to alleviate conditions, al- 
though unevenly as between various 
groups, with those needing help most 
getting it in many cases least. On the 
farms this is seen most clearly. But 
also in other places. New Deal decla- 
rations of policies and principle have 
stimulated greatly the confidence of 
the people that America can tackle 
in a truly democratic way the people’s 
problems, their needs for social as 
well as national security. We have 
come to learn that the mass demands 


for jobs, security, democracy and 
peace are not utopias but practical 
demands to be realized on the road 


of curbing the powers of big business 


and developing and extending democ- 


racy. But the economic crisis is here. 
rhe pro-fascist offensive of reaction is 
here. The fundamental problems are 
still We 


can solve them—and we cannot take 


here. must solve them—we 
too much time in trying to do so.” 


This fully, of 


course. The masses also feel that there 


does not state it 
are certain difficulties. Serious difficul- 


ties. The sabotage of big business. 
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These have to be discussed and a way 
pointed out to overcoming them. 

Above all, one must not miss the 
feeling of confidence that prevails 
among the masses in their ability to 
overcome the difficulties. Confidence 
in the ability of America to solve its 
problems of social and national secur- 
ity in a democratic and popular way. 
This feeling of confidence is a tremen- 
dous asset to the progressive-New Deal 
camp but it does not work automati- 
cally in favor of progress. Reaction 
too seeks to exploit it by dinning into 
the ears of the- people that, since 
America is so rich and resourceful, the 
only thing necessary is for the govern- 
ment to leave it alone and the coun- 
try will pretty quickly be back on its 
feet. As in the “good old days.” 

Of course, reaction will not leave 
the country alone. Given a chance, it 
will take it to fascism. From which 
follows that the people’s confidence 
will take a progressive and democratic 
direction only if an effective program 
—a democratic front program—a pro- 
gram of a more successful and more 
developed democracy is presented to 
the country in a practical political 
way. The elements of such a program 
are here. These rise from the progres- 
sive traditions of the people and from 
their more recent struggles. It is the 
line of curbing big business and 
monopoly—for the achievement of re- 
covery, for the provision of jobs and 
security, for the strengthening and de- 
velopment of our democracy, for 
checking fascist aggression and fight- 
ing effectively for peace. 

President Roosevelt 
profitably for the nation discuss with 
the people the plight of the small 
farmer and of the middle farmer. 


could very 
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There is distress among them. Their 
problems, especially those of the small 
farmer and sharecropper, have only 
been scratched on the surface. Maybe 
the time has come for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, which is ex- 
pected to deal with these problems, to 
become a major agency, a corner 
stone in the agricultural set-up of the 
government. 

Equally profitable would be a na- 
tional discussion of the intensified re- 
actionary and fascist efforts to stir up 
racial and religious antagonisms in 
the country. It is no secret that, en- 
couraged by powerful reactionary 
Wall Street interests, anti-Semitic, 
anti-Catholic and anti-Negro activi- 
ties are being spread by Nazis, fascists, 
Coughlinites, Ku Kluxers, etc. This is 
serious national business because 
these activities strike at the very roots 
of the nation’s unity and democracy. 
Let the people discuss it and find the 
best ways of overcoming it. It can be 
done, of this there is no doubt. Symp- 
tomatic is the slow rise to expression 
in Catholic circles of the democratic 
and progressive elements. The forma- 
tion in New York of the “Committee 
of Catholics to Fight Anti-Semitism” 
is a most gratifying and promising de- 
velopment. Other inter-racial and 
anti-intolerance movements point in 
the same direction. 

In this national discussion which 
President Roosevelt could initiate, an 
important place would be occupied 
by the problem of how to overcome 
the opposition to labor unity on the 
part of such elements on the Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. as 
Hutcheson, Woll and Green. Presi- 
dent Lewis of the C.I.O., and the 
unity supporters in the A. F. of L., 


membership and leadership, have 
made their will to unity unmistakably 
clear, despite all the slander to the 
contrary spread by the reactionaries 
in the press. The sole obstacle to unity 
today are the agents of reactionary 
big business on the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. A way should be 
found to overcome this opposition. A 
people’s discussion of the matter 
would be very helpful. 

Perhaps the needs of the small mer- 
chant and business man should also 
be aired in this discussion. The Mead 
Bill is a good one but not especially 
for the very small business men. It is 
not designed to help them. And they 
must be helped, for economic as well 
as political reasons. 

And, lastly, the question of peace, 
neutrality and non-intervention. 
Hoover has at last blossomed out with 
a full-grown program of Munichism 
adjusted to the special needs of the 
pro-fascist monopolies of the United 
States (New York Times, July 7). It is 
the clearest expression of the designs 
of American reaction in the field of 
foreign policy that we have yet had. 
It is in substance a systematized and 
developed edition of the infamous 
“non-intervention” that was practiced 
in Spain. It is the policy—deiiberate 
conspiracy, one should say—of letting 
fascism spread the war, of letting all 
other major powers be drawn into it, 
with the United States looking on in 
the vain expectation that moral 
suasion will force the belligerents to 
carry on the war in a humanitarian 
way. Regularizing its barbarities, so 
to speak. And when all the combat- 
ants reach the stage of exhaustion, 
then American pro-fascist reaction 
(hoping to be in the government by 
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that time) will step in and take 
charge. So the hope runs. 

A nice little scheme, heavily 
flavored with the most disgusting 
hypocrisy. And it has as much chance 
of working out the way Hoover ex- 
pects as the Chamberlain non-inter- 
vention had or Munich. That is, fas- 
cism would be the gainer, not Amer- 
ica. The British and French Mu- 
nicheers have temporarily defeated 
the Spanish republic but they have 
not helped their own countries any. 
They have made the positions of their 
own countries more difficult. Hoover's 
plan could achieve similar results for 
the United States. 

The Hoover scheme of neutrality 
and non-intervention is, first, a pro- 
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gram for war. It is a plan of what 
America should do in a world war. 
This in itself is significant because it 
makes not even a pretense at seeking 
to help to prevent it. Secondly, it 
favors the fascist powers on the face 
of it by providing for the export of 
foodstuffs to all belligerents. Thirdly, 
it definitely gives the go-sign to Hitler, 
Mussolini and Japan. And fourthly, 
despite its verbiage to the contrary, 
it lays the basis for eventual Ameri- 
can capitulation to the aggressors. 

A national discussion of the kind 
projected, and which is really already 
in the air, would go a long way to- 
ward preparing the people for the 
serious struggles ahead. 

A. B. 


ERRATUM 


A misplaced line of type destroyed 
the sense of a sentence in last month’s 
“Review of the Month.” The second 
sentence at the top of the second 


column on page 579 should read: 





The destruction of the people's 
achievements under the New Deal by 
the method of “overhauling,” which 
is apparently conceived as a more or 
less gradual and painless process. . 

















MEETING REACTION’S ASSAULT 


ON THE UNEMPLOYED 


BY HERBERT BENJAMIN 


OUR major engagements in a pe- 
F rica of six months. Four hard- 
fought battles to save the New Deal 
works program from a _ reactionary 
wrecking crew. Six months of con- 
tinuous fighting which has made the 
unemployment field the most active 
front in the far-flung war between the 
forces of reaction and the people’s 
forces. This is the record of the first 
half of 1939 and of the first session 
of the 76th Congress. 

Of course, the fight did not begin 
with the opening of Congress in Janu- 
ary. The unemployment field has 
been an active field of struggle for 
nearly ten years now. There have 
been few pauses of very long dura- 
tion. The position of the unemployed 
has been at all times since 1929 a pre- 
carious one. No other group of the 
population has suffered so much from 
the crisis of capitalistic economy and 
none has been subjected to so many 
and such vicious attacks. 

But the past six month have never- 
theless established a new record for 
the number and magnitude of the 
struggles on this field. Four separate 
major legislative battles were waged 
in the Congress and in the country 
over the issue of appropriations for 
unemployment relief through a Fed- 
eral works program. And each time 
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there was involved in the outcome of 
the struggle not only the amount and 
kind of relief to be provided, but the 
broader and more fundamental issue 
of the kind of government under 
which the American people shall live; 
of the role that government shall play 
in the attempt to meet the social and 
economic problems of the people. 


POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FIGHT 
AROUND THE WORKS PROGRAM 


More immediately, the struggle 
around the unemployment relief 
issue was waged with a realization on 
the part of both sides in the conflict 
that the outcome would exert what 
might be decisive influence in the 
crucial 1940 elections. 

These considerations influenced 
the character and were responsible 
for the number of major battles that 
have been raging without interrup- 
tion since the opening of the 76th 
Congress. These considerations, in 
fact, governed the strategy of the re- 
actionaries in the 1938 Congressional 
elections. 

First, the reactionaries are aware of 
the fact that the unemployed are as a 
group the most consistent supporters 
of the New Deal. Various unofficial 
polls have demonstrated that from 80 
to go per cent of the unemployed 
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favor the New Deal and stand behind 
President Roosevelt. With ten to 
twelve million unemployed extending 
their influence into millions of fami- 
lies in every Congressional district 
and community of the country, it be- 
comes a matter of major political im- 
portance to reaction that the unem- 
ployed shall be thrown into confu- 
sion, separated from other sections of 
the population, discredited, and if 
possible antagonized against the New 
Deal and the labor and progressive 
movement generally. 

Second, the continued presence of 
ten to twelve million unemployed, 
which is a manifestation of the fun- 
damental crisis of capitalism, is dem- 
agogically represented by the reac- 
tionaries as evidence of the failure of 
the New Deal, and of all the liberal 
social measures that have been fos- 
tered under the New Deal in the 
effort to afford some relief to the 
victims of the capitalist crisis. 
Though opposing even the mildest 
reforms, the reactionaries do not 
hesitate to make demagogic promises 
to a people weary of prolonged large- 
scale unemployment. 

It is an essential part of the strategy 
of reaction to exploit the continued 
unemployment as an indictment, not 
of the monopoly capitalism which 
produces it, but of the progressive 
forces who sponsor and _ support 
measures designed to reduce unem- 
ployment and alleviate the suffering it 
causes. 

The success achieved by the reac- 
tionaries who used this strategy in the 
1938 Congressional elections em- 
boldened all of them. Strengthened 
by these electoral victories, they were 
enabled to proceed to vigorous and 
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extensive application of their strat- 
egy. It was as part of this strategy in 
the preparation for the 1940 elections 
that they chose to make it necessary 
to wage four legislative battles within 
six months around the unemployment 
relief issue. Even their professed 
determination to reduce government 
spending was a secondary considera- 
tion, and in this case as insincere as 
their professed indignation because 
after six years the New Deal could 
give nothing better than a W.P.A. job 
at a minimum security wage to several 
million of the unemployed. 

When President Roosevelt request- 
ed the Congress to authorize an 
$875,000,000 deficiency appropriation 
for W.P.A. the tory coalition in Con- 
gress slashed this appropriation to 
$725,000,000. In making this slash the 
Garnercrats and Hooverites made no 
attempt to argue that any great 
change would be effected in the Fed- 
eral budget by this relatively small 
amount. They even agreed, under 
pressure of an aroused mass move- 
ment, that the President could come 
back for more in a few weeks, if it 
were found necessary. But they stub- 
bornly refused to vote for the amount 
that Roosevelt asked. 

That is why the fight around the 
first deficiency appropriation had to 
be followed with a second fight im- 
mediately afterward for the addi- 
tional $150,000,000. This meant that 
the relief issue had to be taken to the 
people and another mobilization con- 
ducted within a few weeks after the 
hard fight over the $875,000,000 re- 
quest was concluded. 

In the second fight, the “economy 
bloc” slashed $50,000,000 off the 
amount requested by the President. 
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But though the amount “saved” was 
even more insignificant in relation 
not only to the total national budget 
but even to the total of relief ex- 
penditures, the Garner-Republican 
bloc was well satisfied. For its main 
immediate interest was to make po- 
litical capital in line with its basic 
strategy, rather than to save any sub- 
stantial amount of Federal funds. 


AIM OF STRATEGY OF THE 
REACTIONARIES 


Concretely, the strategy of the reac- 
tionaries is aimed at the following: 
First, to support the sit-down strike of 
big business. This is accomplished in 
this case by creating "lack of confi- 
dence,” by dramatizing the continu- 
ing depression, by focusing attention 
on the continued unemployment and 
creating apprehension on the part -of 
those small business men who depend 
on government stimulation of mass 
purchasing power. Second, to dis- 
credit the New Deal Administration 
and its supporters as treasury-raiders 
who keep coming to Congress with 
demands for huge appropriations that 
never solve any problems and who 
would ruin the country if it were 
not for such watchdogs of the Treas- 
ury as Garner, Glass, Vandenberg, 
Taft in the Senate and Woodrum, 
Taber and other “conservatives” in 
the House. 

Naturally, this strategy is designed 
to prove that Roosevelt has lost in- 
fluence in the Congress on the 
grounds that he, as well as the entire 
New Deal program, have been re- 
pudiated by the people in the 1938 
elections. Furthermore, every debate 
around the relief issue affords addi- 
tional opportunity to 


discredit, 





through slander and by exaggeration 
of the most minute weaknesses, the 
W.P.A. and the principle of Federal 
relief through a works program. 

Another and by no means unimpor- 
tant purpose of this strategy is to 
exhaust and demoralize the W.P.A. 
workers and the unemployed and 
especially their organization — the 
Workers Alliance. Even the most 
powerful kind of a union would find 
it difficult to stand the strain of three 
or four nation-wide lock-outs or 
strikes, involving all its membership, 
in a period of six months. While the 
comparison may not be exact, it is 
nevertheless true that the type of cam- 
paign that the Workers Alliance is 
compelled to conduct in connection 
with each fight around a W.P.A. ap- 
propriation is in many ways as hard 
as and in some ways harder than, a 
strike involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers in every part of the 
country. 

The reactionaries in Congress are 
well aware of this. They are aware 
also of the fact that many of the 
unorganized unemployed and W.P.A. 
workers and even some of those who 
are organized are growing weary of 
the seemingly endless struggle to get 
or to keep a job from which they 
derive scant satisfaction and even 
more scanty income. As a matter of 
fact, some of the W.P.A. workers, 
especially in some of the more indus- 
trial and progressive cities, would be 
able to get as much and even more in 
direct relief without working than 
they can earn on a W.P.A. job. It is 
a tribute to their moral quality that 
these workers prefer to work, even 
though this means more expense for 
transportation, clothes, etc., rather 
than to accept a dole. 
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Nevertheless, some of the unem- 
ployed can be influenced by the 
demagogic suggestions that they 
would be better off if W.P.A. were 
abolished and private enterprise were 
encouraged by an end to government 
“spending.” This was shown in the 
1938 elections. And though it would 
seem inconceivable, it is nevertheless 
true that of the millions of unem- 
ployed there are some who believe 
the reactionaries when they argue 
that they are voting to cut W.P.A. 
appropriations and even to impose 
harsh restrictions upon W.P.A. work- 
ers, in order to foster opportunity for 
decent jobs at better wages in pri- 
vate industry. 

Their own actions, the tricks to 
which they were forced to resort in or- 
der to push their program through 
Congress, provide the best proof that 
the strategy of the reactionaries 
failed to win popular support for 
their policies and program. On the 
contrary, in each instance the people 
as a whole and not only the unem- 
ployed, were roused to more vigorous 
and determined defense of the New 
Deal in general and of the works 
program in particular. In the House 
this fear of the people’s wrath was 
expressed by a parliamentary maneu- 
ver which prevented a record vote. 

This is why the Senate was forced 
in the first deficiency fight, in Janu- 
ary, to agree that there would be no 
reduction in the W.P.A. rolls during 
the winter months. They had to 
agree also practically to invite the 
President to come back with a re- 
quest for a further appropriation to 
restore the amount which they had 
cut from his original request for 
$875,000,000. Even then the reduced 
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appropriation was passed by a ma- 
jority of only one vote. 

In the second deficiency fight, the 
$50,000,000 cut was made possible 
only because of a last-minute deal 
entered into by Senator Barkley, the 
majority leader, in the absence of 
President Roosevelt. 
based on a hypocritical plea in be- 
half of W.P.A. all of 
whom would have thrown off 
their jobs by a complete shutdown 


This deal was 
the workers, 
been 


unless money were immediately voted 
to keep the program going. 

But though they could not win 
mass support, the tactics of the reac- 
tionary Garner-Republican coalition 
in Congress did help them accom- 
plish their legislative purpose. ‘They 
were able to swing behind them a 
considerable number of those con- 
servatives who in the past had gravi- 
tated toward the New Deal and were 
known as “coat-tailers.”” They were 
able to develop an atmosphere of 


hysteria against the unemployed, 
against the works program, and 
against all who attempted serious 


and responsible discussion of the pro- 
eram on the basis of merit. In this 
way, with the help of the press, they 
succeeded in preventing adequate pre- 
sentation of the progressive point of 
view, even though they could not 
win support for their own policies 
and program. 
THE RED HERRING 

In tactics as well as objectives, the 
reactionaries in Congress are increas- 
ingly taking their the 
Berlin-Rome axis. It is not surprising 


cue from 
therefore that their attack upon the 
unemployed, upon the rights of labor 
and upon the Administration efforts 
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to combat economic depression, was 
carried through behind a_ smoke- 
screen of Red-baiting. This was care- 
fully prepared and engineered by 
designating the Woodrum sub-com- 
mittee On appropriations as a special 
investigating committee, ostensibly to 
investigate “the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and the administration 
of laws, regulations and orders ad- 
ministered by it.” 

This maneuver served two pur- 
poses. First, it provided money and 
authority for another mud-slinging 
campaign such as has been conducted 
by the infamous Dies Committee. 
Only this time all the attack was to 
be concentrated upon the works pro- 
gram and in the first place upon the 
Workers Alliance. Second, by occupy- 
ing themselves with the so-called in- 
vestigation, the Garnercrats were able 
to delay consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s request for a 1940 appropria- 
tion, while pretending to study the 
manner in which the works program 
could be improved. This would again 
give them an excuse for preventing 
debate and discussion on the program 
by Congress as a whole. 

Despite their desperate efforts, 
Woodrum, Taber and other Tory 
Democrats and Republicans were 
unable to make any impression upon 
public opinion through their would- 
be sensational exposure of Commu- 
nism in the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and in the Workers Alliance. 
They opened their public hearings 
by devoting two full days to cross 
examining the national officers of the 
Workers Alliance on their personal 
political views and affiliations. They 
were prepared to spring what they 


expected to be a sensational exposure 


that the General Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Workers Alliance is a member 
of the Communist Party. But their 
expectations were disappointed when 
Herbert Benjamin not only readily 
admitted membership in the Commu- 
nist Party, but pointed out that this 
was a matter of general public knowl- 
edge, that his record as a leader of the 
organized unemployment movement 
since its inception is proof of the con- 
structive role that Communists play 
in the mass organizations that devote 
themselves to furthering the interests 
of the people and the welfare of the 
country. 

Rather than discrediting the works 
program and the Workers Alliance, 
the obvious bias and unfairness of the 
committee and the disreputable char- 
acter of the witnesses and testimony 
which it invited and admitted to its 
hearings served further to discredit 
this and similar red-baiting investiga- 
tions and investigating committees. 

This became evident to some of the 
members of the committee itself, as is 
shown by the following excerpts from 
the record: 


“Mr. Cannon [ranking majority member of 
the Appropriations Committee, representa- 
tive from Missouri and House Parliamen- 
tarian]: Let me ask you [Mr. Roberts, Coun- 
sel for Committee], is there anything in the 
W.P.A. rules or regulations, or the authority 
creating it which provides that a man who 
receives relief and who goes on a project 
shall belong or not belong to any party, 
Democratic, Republican, or Socialist, or to 
any organization, labor, social or other- 
wise? ... 

“Mr. Woodrum: There are some people 
who make a distinction between what the 
Democratic Party and the Republican Party 
stand for and the Communist Party. 

“Mr. Cannon: But the Constitution of the 
United States provides that no distinction 
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shall be made between any party or because 
of a man’s political or sectarian beliefs.” * 


An even more pointed expression of 
disgust with the Nazi technique of 
red-baiting as a means of advancing 
reactionary purposes was made by the 
conservative Senator McCarran of Ne- 
vada. Looking directly at the notori- 
ous Nazi stooge, Senator Reynolds of 
North Carolina, Senator McCarran 
made the following interjection to a 
typical Reynolds diatribe: 

“The Senator from North Carolina cannot 
brand me, and I do not believe he can brand 
other members of the Senate, as being in 


sympathy with Communism because we may 


vote to feed some hungry people.” 


And later in the same exchange, 
Senator McCarran placed the issue 
even more sharply with the following 
statement: 


“I may say to the able Senator from North 
Carolina America has nothing to fear 
from the standpoint of Communism. 
What we in America have to fear is fear 
itself produced by someone who forever and 
always talks about the bugbear of Commu- 
nism. .. . The trouble is that there are those 
who forever use the bughbear of Communism 
to scare someone in order that they them- 
selves may rise up and thus be held up as 
the champions against the so-called danget 
of Communism. ... ” 


That this is the purpose of the red- 
baiters and that there is no other basis 
for the charge that the Workers Alli- 
ance is subversive because Commu- 
nists appear in its leadership, was 
also recognized by such outstanding 
Administration spokesmen as W.P.A. 
Colonel Harrington, 
and by such distinguished Americans 


Administrator 





* Official Record. Hearings Before Sub- 
Committee of the Comm. of Appropriations, 
etc. Part 1, page 1127. 
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as the First Lady of the Land, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Colonel Harrington indicated his 
disagreement with the slimy methods 
and his disapproval of the fascist pur- 
pose of the so-called Investigating 
Committee, by flatly declaring that 
he did not believe that the Workers 
Alliance is subversive and that, con- 
trary to the inspired story which ap- 
peared in the New York Times, he 
would continue to recognize and deal 
with the officers of the Alliance. In a 
prepared statement which he pre- 
sented to the committee at its last 
session, he devoted about twelve out 
of thirty-eight pages to a detailed ex- 
planation of “Relations of the Works 
Progress Administration With Labor 
Organizations and Specifically With 
the Workers Alliance of America.” * 

He included and filed copies of cor- 
respondence between himself and the 
officers of the Workers Alliance and 
summed up his views as follows: 


“I cannot avoid feeling that representa- 
tions that the Workers Alliance is a sub- 
versive organization have been considerably 
exaggerated. I can certainly say that so far as 
my personal dealings have been concerned, 
no improper request has been presented to 


me by that organization... . 


And, dealing with the issue of 
Communist influence among the un- 
employed, he observed: 


“Perhaps the proportion of Communists in 
the Workers Alliance is relatively high. I do 
not know. However, if that is the case I do 
not think it unusual because the Workers 
Alliance is recruiting its membership from 
project workers who have taken an economic 
licking and whose normal tendency would 
be to align themselves with a political party 





* Ibid., pp. 1273-1291. 
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which promised a Utopia in which everyone 
would be happy and prosperous.” 

This attitude was very distasteful 
to the red-baiters of the Woodrum 
Committee; they hurriedly adjourned 
the hearing, without asking the 
W.P.A. Administrator a single ques- 
tion on the subject on which he is in 
a position to speak most authorita- 
tively and which they were sup- 
posedly studying and investigating. 

The crowning rebuke to the red- 
baiters was given at the recent Na- 
tional Right to Work Congress, when 
Mrs. Roosevelt appeared and ad- 
dressed the 1,200 delegates who came 
in response to the call of the Workers 
Alliance. Woodrum and his tory asso- 
ciates had pulled every possible wire 
to induce Mrs. Roosevelt to cancel her 
engagement to speak at the Congress. 
Efforts were also made to induce the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold 
Ickes, to cancel the permit for the use 
of the Labor Department Auditorium. 

Had they succeeded, the reaction- 
aries were prepared to use this as sub- 
stantiation by distinguished liberals 
that the Workers Alliance was outside 
the pale and unworthy of respect or 
consideration because of the charges 
that had been made against it. Nat- 
urally their failure to accomplish this 
had precisely the opposite effect. 

But though the mass movement in 
defense of the unemployed and of the 
Works Program was not weakened 
by the red-scare raised through the 
Woodrum Committee, it did serve to 
provide a convenient excuse for those 
Congressmen who wanted to adminis: 
ter crippling blows against the Works 
Program, against the unemployed, 
against the New Deal, and against all 
progressive labor organizations, espe- 


cially in this case the Workers Alli- 
ance. It served also to provide a 
pretext for bringing the vital 1940 
Relief Bill onto the floor only a few 
days before the end of the fiscal year. 

Thus, it was again possible for the 
reactionary leadership of the House 
and Senate to appeal for speedy 
action, with limited debate, on the 
ground that otherwise the Works Pro- 
gram would automatically suspend 
on July 1 and the W.P.A. workers 
would be left stranded. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE 
WOODRUM ACT 


It is significant and a reflection of 
the political alertness and activity of 
the people’s organizations, that under 
such circumstances, 86 votes were 
nevertheless cast on the floor of the 
House for the Casey Bill, which was 
sponsored by the C.1.0., by the Work- 
ers Alliance, and by Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League. This vote, the larg- 
est number thus far registered for a 
progressive relief measure offered 
without the support of the Adminis- 
tration, is all the more important be- 
cause it called not only for a sub- 
stitution of legislative provisions 
framed by the reactionaries, but for 
an increase of about $750,000,000 
over the amount requested by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The fact that the Senate com- 
pletely revised the bill as passed by 
the House, so that most of the ob- 
noxious provisions of the House bill 
were eliminated and many additional 
liberal provisions sought by labor 
were passed, likewise testifies to the 
vigor of the supporting movement 
developed among the people. 

It would be a mistake not to recog- 
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nize this partial victory, even though 
the 1940 Relief Act as finally passed 
and signed is even worse than the bill 
as originally voted out of the House. 
On the contrary, the very fact that the 
reactionaries in control of the Con- 
gress were forced to resort to such pal- 
pable trickery and double dealing in 
order to circumvent the will of the 
people is proof that the masses are 
not as subject to confusion by reaction 
as they were in the fall of 1938. The 
record of the tory coalition in Con- 
gress, the policy they have pursued 
and the tactics they employed serve as 
a timely warning of the dire conse- 
quences that would follow from a 
victory of reaction in 1940. Instead 
of weakening the labor and liberal 
forces, instead of creating divisions in 
the democratic front, the tactics of the 
reactionaries have stimulated a 


greater will to fight and with it a 


greater realization of the need for 
maximum unity on the part of the 
people’s forces. 

This finds expression in the un- 
precedented _ nation-wide _ protest 
movement, in the spontaneous strikes, 
stoppages and demonstrations that 
began in every part of the country, 
on the very first day that the 1940 
Relief Act—the now infamous Wood- 
rum Bill—went into effect. The labor 
movement has been stirred to its very 
depths. It is taking up the challenge 
of the reactionaries and a significant 
struggle is developing that is bound 
to have far-reaching effects upon the 
labor and progressive movement and 
the 1940 elections. This of course 
means everything that is involved in 
the Presidential elections of the com- 
ing year. 

One of the most striking and sig- 
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nificant features of the situation that 
has arisen because of the vicious 
character of the 1940 Relief Act is the 
role of the A. F. of L. membership. 
It is the A. F. of L. membership and 
the lower officials who have taken the 
lead in active resistance to the Wood- 
rum Bill. In doing so, they have em- 
barrassed the reactionaries of the 
Executive Council of the A. F. 
of L. and confounded the tory news- 
paper publishers, editors and col- 
umnists. 

There are, of course, very good 
reasons for the prompt and deter- 
mined response of the A. F. of L. 
members. The provision of the 
Woodrum Bill which does away with 
prevailing hourly wage rates and re- 
quires a uniform 130-hour month for 
all W.P.A. workers was the very first 
provision to go into effect. Workers 
reporting on the first working day 
after the bill was passed were sud- 
denly confronted with an announce- 
ment that henceforth they would be 
required to work 130 hours instead of 
the number of hours which, multi- 
plied by the amount of the prevailing 
wage rate, equaled their monthly 
“security wage.” For the skilled build- 
ing trades workers whose union and 
prevailing rate was in some cases as 
high as $2 per hour, this means that 
instead of working 42 hours for the 
maximum monthly wage of $84, they 
will henceforth be required to work 
nearly three times as many hours 
without any additional pay. 

It would be very strange indeed 
if such a drastic wage cut were ac- 
cepted by organized workers. Not 
only that, it would be disastrous to 
the wage standards of all building 
trades workers. But precisely for 
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these reasons the action of the leader- 
ship of the A. F. of L. in allowing 
Congress to vote such a provision into 
the 1940 Relief Act without offering 
strenuous opposition was an action 
against the interests of labor. 

At any rate, the subsequent devel- 
opments are being carefully watched 
and studied by many opposing forces. 
The reactionaries are watching with 
a view to determining whether they 
had not miscalculated the ability of 
the A. F. of L. leadership to hold 
their members in line and deliver 
their support to an anti-New Deal 
candidate in 1940. Reactionary news- 
paper editors are wondering how to 
treat what they are pleased to call a 
strike “against the government” when 
the strike is initiated, not by the 
Workers Alliance, which they brand 
as “red,” nor even by the C.1.O., 
which they insinuate is moving to- 
ward revolutionary tactics, but by the 
staid and respectable American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Progressives will also do well to 
watch and study the action of the 
A. F. of L. members in this situation. 
They will find in it ample confirma- 
tion of the fact that regardless of the 
policy of the Wolls, Freys and Hutche- 
sons, the rank and file of the A. F. of 
L. is equally militant, progressive, 
and desirous of unity with the mem- 
bers of the C.1.O. with the unem- 
ployed, with the farmers and other 
people's forces, for effective struggle 
against reaction. 

The present struggle around the 
vicious Woodrum Relief Act is, of 
course, but a foretaste of what is yet 
to come, unless this act is revised. At 
the moment when this is being writ- 
ten, it is not yet very generally known 


that, in addition to the drastic cut in 
hourly rates, the infamous Woodrum 
Act also requires that the administra- 
tion reduce the monthly pay of all 
W.P.A. workers in the North and 
West by amounts of from $15 to $25 
per month! 

It should not be difficult to imagine 
what will happen on September 1, 
when, according to the law, the new 
monthly wage schedule is to be put 
into effect for about two million work- 
ers. There may be some confusion 
and consequently less sympathy 
around the prevailing wage issue. The 
press is assiduously creating the im- 
pression that only a few skilled me- 
chanics are affected by this provision. 
This is, of course, untrue. Destruc- 
tion of the prevailing rate affects even 
large numbers of the lowest paid 
Southern workers. But when, despite 
the silence of the press, it becomes 
known that workers who are earning 
as little as $40 a month on which to 
support their families may now be 
forced to suffer drastic slashes in these 
earnings even while they are required 
to work an additional number of 
hours, doubt and hesitation even on 
the part of middle class elements will 
be greatly dispelled. The present 
wave of protest can then be expected 
to swell into a torrent. 

Nor is even this all. The Garner- 
Woodrum-Republican wrecking crew, 
in its excess of arrogance, included a 
large number of other iniquitous pro- 
visions in the 1940 Act. Some of these 
were impossible of enactment even by 
the tory-dominated Congress. They 
were defeated when presented for a 
vote in both chambers. But they were 
smuggled in behind the closed doors 
of the conference room and then blan- 
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keted in under the general vote when 
no debate was permitted. 

Thus, is the so-called rota- 
tion clause, which requires the Ad- 


there 


ministration to discharge all workers 
who have been employed eighteen 
months or more. Though these work- 
ers are eligible for reassignment to the 
program after thirty days compulsory 
“furlough,” they cannot be reassigned 
so long as there are any applicants 
awaiting assignment who have not yet 
worked on the W.P.A. This clause 
will affect 600,000 workers by August 
g1. Thereafter, each month large 
numbers will be dropped as they 
reach the eighteen-month limit. 

There is also the clause which alto- 
gether prohibits further operation of 
the Federal Theatre and permits op- 
eration of the other Arts projects 
only if they can find local sponsors. 
This has aroused every friend of dem- 
ocratic art and culture. Then there 
are reductions in the allowance for 
administrative expense which will hit 
about twelve thousand low-paid ad- 
ministrative workers. There is the 
provision requiring sponsors to con- 
tribute 25 per cent which will dis- 
courage and in some cases actually 
prevent cities and counties from spon- 
soring projects that could employ 
their jobless workers. 

Each of these restrictive provisions 
of the Woodrum Act hits at a large 
body of workers. Each of them will 
hamper the operation of the works 
program. All of them combined will 
the and 
spread resentment and threaten the 
very existence of the Works Program. 

Every section of the labor move- 
ment has already gone into action. 
Though usually initiated by the A. F. 


arouse most intense wide- 
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of L., because of the crafts involved, 
the C.I.O. and the Workers Alliance 
have joined in such strikes as have 
already taken place. The Alliance has 
also designated a day for a nationwide 
stoppage and demonstration. 

Progressive organizations have not 
failed to recognize the fact that the 
reactionaries will attempt to divert 
ihe struggle into a blind alley. Al- 
ready those whose purpose it is to 
wreck the W.P.A. and at the same 
time lay the blame for the wreckage 
upon the New Deal are attempting 
to direct the struggle against the Ad- 
ministration. This gives them an op- 
portunity to charge at the same time 
that labor is attempting to coerce the 
Administration into violation of the 
law as passed by Congress and yet 
place the unemployed and the pro- 
gressive forces generally into sharp 
conflict with the New Deal Adminis- 
tration. It also makes possible a dis- 
sipation of the power of this great 
protest movement. 

Most of the responsible leaders of 
all the organizations concerned have 
recognized from the outset both the 
need for immediate protest to induce 
prompt consideration by Congress of 
remedial legislation and also the ad- 
visability of careful preparation for 
the even more vigorous action that 
must take place in the next stage of 
the struggle. For this reason, the 
strikes that have taken place in the 
first few days have been either con- 
fined to the skilled workers who are 
in a better position to engage in a 
prolonged struggle or have been gen- 
eral stoppages of one to at most three 
days. 

Unity is being forged in the various 
cities and in some cases on a statewide 
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basis. A. F. of L., C.1.0. and Workers 
Alliance officers and members are 
meeting together either in formal 
emergency conferences or in less for- 
mal sessions and are joining their 
forces in the fight around a common 
program and policy. It is certain that, 
regardless of other consequences, this 
struggle will serve greatly to stimulate 
and promote unity of labor and unity 
of employed and unemployed. 

It is, of course, impossible to antici- 
pate the results of this struggle as far 
as the immediate effects on the Fed- 
eral relief and works program. Con- 
gress under the Garner-Republican 
leadership may again resort to some 
trick as a means of making their reac- 
tionary program stick. In the first 
test, Garner personally took a hand 
to prevent the Murray amendments 
from going to the friendly Committee 
on Labor and Education. Instead, 
these amendments, sponsored — by 
twenty-two Senators, were shunted 
into the hostile Committee on Appro- 
priations which is responsible for the 
Relief Act as it now stands. In the 
House of Representatives, Clifton 
Woodrum has declared that he would 
oppose any amendment of his infa- 
mous act. His answer to the protest 
of millions of people was “Let them 
squawk!” 

If the act is left unchanged, the 
works program will be the center of 
bitter struggles. Labor cannot yield 
the right to a voice in the conditions, 
the wages and the hours that it will 
work. To yield would be to submit to 
what is tantamount to forced labor. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


One of the results of this struggle 


must be to define more clearly the 
purpose and character of the Federal 
Works Program. It is one thing for 
the government to say how much it 
will give to a needy person for means 
of subsistence. It is quite another 
matter when it declares how much it 
will pay to a worker for his labor. In 
the first instance the dispute is lim- 
ited to a consideration of how much 
a family may need for sustenance. 
The other involves the fundamental 
issue of the right of a worker to say 
at what price he is willing to sell his 
labor power. 

It is clear that the reactionaries are 
deliberately aiming at the complete 
destruction of the works program and 
seek to replace it with a direct relief 
program. The reasons for this are too 
well known to require repetition 
here. It is equally clear that the pro- 
gressive forces of the country insist 
on a work program at decent wages 
and under decent conditions and are 
opposed to direct relief doles, whether 
federal, state or local. 

The problem is a relatively new 
one. There has been little experience 
with government policy in dealing 
with this problem. Undoubtedly ad- 
justments must be made in every 
point of view on this issue. While 
progressives of all shades will have no 
difficulty in choosing between a pro- 
gram that provides work and a pro- 
gram of doles, there can and will be 
many differences even among pro- 
gressives as to the kind of work pro- 
gram that is most practical and as to 
the considerations that should be 
deemed most fundamental. 

The W.P.A. has answered some of 
the problems, but only partially. 
There is an urgent need for a re- 
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vamping of this program. It must be 
made more permanent. It must be 
permitted to undertake more rather 
than less heavy construction. It must 
also be permitted to develop projects 
that can employ more crafts and 
trades, providing work for shoemak- 
ers, furniture workers, auto and steel 
workers, etc., at their own trade or 
approximating it, instead of offering 
little more than ditch-digging. It 
must be broadened out so as to afford 
work opportunity to all willing work- 
ers and not merely to a relatively 
small proportion of the total who 
want but can’t find work in private 
enterprise. 

But even an improved public works 
program is by no means the answer 
that the unemployed, the labor move- 
ment and the progressive people of 
the country seek. The National Right 
to Work Congress gave voice to the 
real need and desire of the people 
when it urged a concerted crusade 
for economic recovery. What the peo- 
ple want is a program that will lib- 
erate the productive forces of the na- 
tion, that will employ idle men and 
idle money, that will increase the pro- 
duction and improve the distribution 
of real wealth. What most fired the 
imagination and roused the enthu- 
siasm of the Right to Work Congress 
was the fact that the unemployed 
army could be reduced to five million 
by increasing the annual national in- 
come from the present 65, billion dol- 
lar level to 75 billion dollars. By an 
increase to 88 billion all employables 
could be employed and an annual 
income of not less than $2,000 could 
be provided for every family in the 
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United States without any reduction 
in the income of those who now en- 
joy higher incomes. 

In fighting for economic recovery, 
for a higher and better distributed 
national income, the people cannot, 
however, overlook the more imme- 
diate demand for an adequate pro- 
gram that can provide work and mass 
purchasing power even while big 
business persists in its sit-down strike. 
This means also that the purpose of 
this sit-down strike, which is to dis- 
credit the New Deal and undermine 
democratic government, must be 
thwarted. 

This means that 1940 must be in 
the mind of every American who 
cherishes democracy and _ progress. 
The unemployed, who are most di- 
rectly hit by the blows of reaction, 
are not disposed to forget the conse- 
quences of the 1938 elections. They 
can be rallied to prevent what would 
be a far more disastrous defeat in 
1940. In this, the unemployed—labor 
as a whole—can be greatly aided by 
the vigorous united action of the 
trade unions—A. F. of L., C.1.O., and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, together 
with all progressive forces. 

The very difficulties, the serious 
crisis that has been produced by the 
rampage in the 76th Congress and in 
the legislatures in which reaction is 
dominant, have also provided the op- 
portunities to organize the millions of 
still unorganized unemployed and to 
cement the unity of employed and 
unemployed for common action with- 
in a broad democratic front that can 
assure victory in 1940 for progress 
and recovery, for jobs and security. 
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SECONDARY ASPECTS OF MASS 
ORGANIZATION 


BY WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


[The sixth installment of Comrade 
Foster's series of articles on organiza- 
tional problems, entitled “Specific 
American Features of the Democratic 
Front,” will appear shortly in THE 
ComMuNist.—The Editors.] 


HE primary purposes of mass or- 
pret era. of workers, farmers 
and other toilers are the fundamental 
aims for which they are organized; 
their secondary aspects are the effects, 
intangible or concrete, produced with- 
in them by the impact of other move- 
ments and social forces. Thus, while 
an organization is founded to accom- 
plish a basic task—its primary purpose 
—such as the achievement of specific 
political objectives, the attainment of 
certain economic ends, or the carry- 
ing on of educational activities, the 
organization invariably presents nu- 
merous secondary aspects. ‘These are 
of two general categories, ideological 
and functional, and may be political, 
economic, fraternal, religious, cul- 
tural, technical or social, which the 
organization absorbs into its practice 
and structure from contact with the 
innumerable other organizations and 
trends in our national life. 

There is an intermingling going on 
among the many mass movements and 
social currents. It is this that creates 


the secondary aspects we are discuss- 
ing. Thus, the primary function of 
ne organization becomes a secondary 
aspect of others. The auxiliary fea- 
tures in question are of profound 
significance to a mass organization 
and may determine whether it shall 
live or die. Sometimes the secondary 
aspects operate as reactionary capi- 
talist controls over the masses and 
sometimes as healthful stabilizers of 
the given movement; altogether the 
question is one of the most complex 
and important phases of popular 
movements. Let us, therefore, signal- 
ize some of the two general groups of 
secondary aspects of mass organiza- 
tions and learn what lessons we can 
about them. 


1. IDEOLOGICAL SECONDARY ASPECTS 


This type of secondary aspect of 
mass organizations originates in deep- 
running opinions, beliefs and preju- 
dices among the masses. It includes 
various kinds of moods and move- 
ments, although here I shall deal with 
only a few of major consequence. 


A. CAPITALIST ILLUSIONS 


A secondary ideological character- 
istic of basic importance in American 
proletarian mass organization arises 
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because the working class in this coun- 
try (despite its groping for a way 
out) has not yet broken with perspec- 
tives within capitalism. Although the 
workers in other countries—Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, France, and 
to a lesser extent, Latin America— 
have come to realize, in a general way 
at least, the necessity to abolish cap- 
italism, and notwithstanding that in 
the Soviet Union the workers and 
peasants have actually built social- 
ism, the bulk of the workers in the 
United States, the greatest of all capi- 
talist lands, have not yet become class 
conscious, and do not look beyond 
the framework of capitalism for the 
final solution of their class problem. 
Such capitalist illusions, originating, 
briefly stated, in the relatively better 
economic and political conditions en- 
joyed historicaliy by the toilers, espe- 
cially the labor aristocracy, in this 
country, have played a profound role 
in shaping their mass activities. They 
constitute a secondary aspect of vital 
importance, one which deeply affects 
every feature of American proletarian 
mass organization. They have enor- 


mously facilitated capitalist domina- 


tion of these movements and of the 
working class as a whole, by opening 
the doors for betrayal by corrupt 
labor leaders, and by confusing the 
thought and crippling the action of 
the workers. 

This secondary aspect of American 
mass organization being of course 
wholly harmful, our job is to remove 
it by giving the workers a socialist 
perspective. In this task is involved 
the whole question of building the 
democratic front, of organizing the 
struggle of the people against fas- 
cism and for peace and democracy, of 
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educating the masses with our Party's 
fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism. 
The systematic liquidation of capital. 
ist illusions and the achievement of a 
socialist outlook by the workers will 
have far-reaching consequences, not 
only upon every phase of their own 
organization and _ struggle — policy, 
structure, leadership and tactics—but 
also on popular mass movements in 
general. 


B. RELIGION 


Religion is another extremely im- 
portant secondary aspect of American 
mass organization. Inevitably a social 
current so well organized and so 
deeply ingrained in the mind of the 
masses as religion has exerted a far- 
reaching effect upon the people’s mass 
organizations of all types throughout 
their entire history. Political parties, 
trade unions, farmers’ associations, 
fraternal orders and the many other 
kinds of broad mass movements in 
which the toilers participate in huge 
numbers have been fundamentally 
influenced in various ways by this 
powerful force. The employers have 
tirelessly exploited religion to control 
the people’s organizations and they 
have often been unwittingly aided by 
Left-wing mistakes in dealing with it. 

The numerous churches (and 
American bourgeois-democracy _ has 
served to multiply greatly the num- 
ber of Protestant sects) have sedulous- 
ly cultivated their causes within the 
mass organizations, and the resultant 
conflicts, especially those between 
Protestants and Catholics, have at 
times been acute. Consequently, the 
employers have been alert to provoke 
such sectarian clashes. In the main, 
however, the spirit of democratic 
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tolerance has prevailed and mass sol- 
idarity been preserved. In the great 
fraternal organizations (which, with 
duplications, are estimated to number 
50,000,000 members, including many 
millions of workers and farmers) 
there is a wide split between Catholics 
and Protestants; but this is not the 
case in mass organizations generally. 
Thus, there are in the United States 
no Catholic trade unions and, in our 
time, no special political parties based 
upon religious lines. 

The triumph of mass solidarity 
over religious sectarianism is a tribute 
to American democracy. Communists 
must ever be keen to cultivate the 
democratic spirit of mutual toler- 
ance among the religious sects in the 
people’s mass organizations. A still 
greater lesson for us to learn, how- 
ever, is how to work freely with reli- 
gious strata for the accomplishment 
of democratic mass objectives, while 
at the same time carrying on our basic 
Marxist-Leninist educational work. A 
very serious mistake of the American 
Left wing during many years, and one 
it would not have made had it un- 
derstood Marx and Lenin, has been 
its attempt arbitrarily to wave aside 
religious sentiments among the 
masses. Reactionary forces have al- 
ways known how to take advantage 
of this short-sighted sectarian error by 
instigating the religious masses against 
the Left wing. In recent years, how- 
ever, the Communist Party, with its 
policy of “the outstretched hand,” has 
done much to overcome the harmful 
Left wing narrowness of former years 
and to develop a more healthy coop- 
eration with the religious masses of 
the people in building the democratic 
front. 


C. AMERICANISM 





Patriotism, which naturally has al- 
ways played a profound role in. Amer- 
ican popular movements of all kinds, 
is another vitally important secondary 
feature of mass organizations. The 
reactionary forces have been especial- 
ly energetic in utilizing the patriotic 
sentiments of the masses for the pur- 
pose of dominating the organized 
movements of the people. They have 
never failed to cover up their every 
villainy with the Flag, distorting the 
whole body of revolutionary and dem- 
ocratic tradition of the country to 
their own anti-social ends. Thus, the 
isolationists use as their patron saint 
George Washington, who fought the 
Revolutionary War in alliance with 
France and with the support of Hol- 
land and Spain; the fascist-minded 
Liberty Leaguers bedeck themselves 
with the mantle of the revolutionary 
Thomas Jefferson; the big bankers 
profane the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln to justify the open-shop policy, 
and the ultra-tory D.A.R. befouls the 
tradition of the American Revolution. 
Now, more than ever before, the fas- 
cists, with their demagogic national- 
ism, are shamelessly twisting and 
warping American historical tradi- 
tions and mass patriotic sentiments to 
suit their destructive purposes. 

On their own part, the progressive 
forces in the mass organizations have 
made considerable appeal to Ameri- 
can patriotism and traditions for 


constructive ends. But this appeal has 
usually been weak, spasmodic and in- 
effective. The workers, farmers, pro- 
fessionals have not understood how_to 
bring forth in their agitation the 
basically constructive role they have 
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played historically in building Amer- 
ican democracy. 

In this respect the revolutionary 
movement has been especially weak. 
From the foundation of the Socialist 
Labor Party in the 1870's, down 
through the life of the Socialist Party 
and the I.W.W., and during the early 
years of the Communist Party, there 
was a dominant tendency to ignore 
and to scorn American tradition and 
love of country. This arose out of a 
narrow, sectarian conception of inter- 
nationalism, and it did much to weak- 
en the position of the revolutionaries 
in the organizations of the patriotic- 
ally minded toiling masses. Here 
again, a better study of Marx and 
Lenin would have prevented this 
grievous error. Only during the past 
few years, notably since the Seventh 
World Congress of the Communist 
International and through the writ- 
ings of Comrade Browder, is real 
progress being made by our Party in 
correcting this costly mistake and in 
basing itself upon a correct Leninist 
line. 

The cultivation of the democratic, 
revolutionary American traditions 
among the mass organizations is one 
of the most important tasks in the 
building of the democratic front. We 
must not permit the reactionaries to 
steal and distort the national tradi- 
tions and aspirations of the people. 
The great democratic masses must be 
taught by constant reference to 
American history that it was their 
struggles in the past that built our re- 
public, that the democratic front 


movement of today is the continua- 
tion of all the fights for liberty in the 
history of our country; that in the 
achievement of the current demands 
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of the masses lies the fruition of all 
that is progressive and glorious in 
American history; that socialism is 
the climax toward which the entire 
historic struggle of the democratic 
tends. 
Doubly necessary also is it for the or- 
ganizations of the foreign-born to de- 
velop and to link up their democratic 
national traditions with Americanism, 


American people inevitably 


in order to offset the present desper- 
ate efforts of the fascists to capture 
these many important organizations 
by reactionary-nationalistic agitation. 
D. RACISM 

National and racial chauvinism has 
long constituted an important secon- 
dary aspect of American mass organ- 
izations of various types. It is a potent 
instrument of reactionaries. In the 
middle of the 19th century there was 
the widespread Know-Nothing nativ- 
ist movement, directed against the 
foreign-born workers, especially the 
Irish. Then, for generations there 
have been Jim-Crow color lines 
against Negroes in many kinds of mass 
organizations. And now we have to 
contend with the sinister growth of 
fascist-bred anti-Semitism. The malig- 
nancy of the danger of racist preju- 
dice was exemplified by the tremen- 
dous spread of the anti-Negro, anti- 
foreigner, anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic 
Ku Klux Klan a few years ago and 
the upspringing in the present period 
of a whole series of fascist-like Black 
Legions, Silver Shirts, Crusaders, 
Coughlinites and similar movements, 
animated by a similar spirit of in- 
tolerance. 

The Communist Party has always 
militantly fought against all racial 
and national chauvinism. Our Party's 
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fight for Negro rights notably has 
been effective. The mass organizations 
of the growing democratic front are 
by no means yet free of narrow chau- 
vinism. Especially there are still to be 
noted shameful barriers against Ne- 
groes in the A. F. of L. and Railroad 
Brotherhood unions. To eradicate all 
such prejudices of race and national- 
ity among the masses now becomes 
more necessary than ever, in view of 
the rise of fascism, which feeds and 
lives upon such reactionary currents. 
Mass solidarity, regardless of race, 
creed, color and nationality, is an in- 
dispensable requirement for the 
building of a real democratic front of 
all the progressive forces. 


E. DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN 
AND YOUTH 


Under capitalism women have al- 
ways occupied a position of inferior- 
ity—economically, politically and so- 
cially—a_ discrimination which has 
often reflected itself as a harmful sec- 
ondary aspect within democratic mass 
organizations, including those of pro- 
letarian composition. Thus, some 
trade unions have “male” clauses in 
their constitutions which bar women 
from membership and from work in 
their crafts, and many others hinder 
them from becoming official leaders. 
Young workers of both sexes have 
also suffered various discriminations 
and repressions in economic, political 
and social organizations. 

This situation is rapidly improv- 
ing, however. Women, especially dur- 
ing the twenty years since they have 
gained the right to vote, have made 
spectacular progress in the fields of 
industry, education and politics. They 
are building up great organizations 
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of their own and are also breaking 
through barriers and prejudices in 
the trade unions and other popular 
mass movements. For example, the 
New Dealers of the Democratic Party, 
realizing the women’s new status, have 
outstripped the Republicans by se- 
curing to women many responsible 
party posts and elective political po- 
sitions, including a seat in Roosevelt's 
cabinet. Woman’s role in other mass 
organizations is likewise rapidly on 
the upgrade. 

The youth also, notably within the 
past half-dozen years, have come for- 
ward politically in seven-league boots, 
overturning many hoary obstacles that 
stood in their way. They have initiat- 
ed a big independent youth move- 
ment whose main center is the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress, and they have 
also organized their forces within 
other mass movements. The Demo- 


cratic and Republican Parties, becom- 


ing acutely youth-conscious, are 
building elaborate youth sections, and 
the churches, both Protestant and 
Catholic, have long since developed 
huge youth movements. The C.L.O. is 
rapidly expanding its youth program; 
but the A. F. of L. is still dangerously 
backward in this whole matter. 
Discrimination against, and under- 
estimation of, women and youth in 
democratic mass organizations, how- 
ever subtle in form, constitute a det- 
rimental secondary aspect of these 
movements and they must be abol- 
ished. This is especially necessary 
now, in view of the attempts of the 
reactionaries and fascists to capture 
politically the women and youth with 
demagogic agitation. Bringing the 
masses of women and youth into the 
fullest membership and leadership in 
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the democratic front will broaden its 
outlook and vastly strengthen the 
whole movement. 


F. RITUALISM 


Ritualism is a characteristic secon- 
dary feature of American mass organ- 
izations of various sorts containing 
many millions of workers, farmers 
and professionals. It is widely preva- 
lent and has been so since before the 
American Revolution. Americans 
love to lay aside the humdrum routine 
of life, dress themselves up as Chris- 
tian Knights, Indian Chiefs, Chinese 
Mandarins or Oriental Potentates, 
and engage in ritualistic pomp and 
ceremony. In his Cyclopedia of Frater- 
nities, Albert C. Stevens asserts: “In 
the United States there are more se- 
cret orders and a larger aggregate 
membership than in all other civil- 
ized countries.”” Much of the charac- 
teristic ritualism dates from the days 
of the medieval guilds and harks back 
to legendary times, and even to sav- 
agery. 

Ritualism, aside from that of the 
churches, has its principal seat in the 
great fraternal societies. The trade 
unions, also, have long been permeat- 
ed with it, as have the farmers’ or- 
ganizations. In the early days the 
Noble and Holy Order of the Knights 
of Labor and the Knights of St. Cris- 
pin, both genuine labor organiza- 
tions, had elaborate, secret rituals; 
the Railroad Brotherhoods of today 
also possess extensive rituals; and 
scores of A. F. of L. craft unions still 
have symbolistic grips, signs, pass- 
words, initiation ceremonies, burial 
services, secret conventions and other 
ritualistic practices. 

Ritualism is a reflection of cultural 
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poverty and backwardness, a hang- 
over of medievalism. It has many 
roots and has served various purposes 
in mass organizations. It is one form 
of expression of the people’s love of 
the imaginative and legendary, of 
pageantry and colorfulness, of cul- 
tural cravings that find no rational 
outlet. In early trade unions the rit- 
ualistic secrecy doubtless was a pro- 
tective measure for the members, and 
in many instances ritualism has lent 
an element of interest to the mass or- 
ganizations. But the fiery crosses, 
blood oaths and ghostly regalia of the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan show 
that the reactionaries have under- 
stood how to adapt ritualism to their 
purposes. 

During the upswing of capitalism, 
notably since about the turn of the 
century, with the development of in- 
creasing opportunities for mass edu- 
cation and recreation, the masses be- 
gan to display a diminishing interest 
in ritualism. Hence, the newer frater 
nal orders (Moose, Eagles, Owls, etc.) 
have less ritualism, and that which 
they have tends to run more to horse- 
play, and the younger trade unions 
have almost no ritualism whatever. 
Now, however, with the decay of cap- 
italism and the spread of fascism, 
there is a fresh development of mystic 
ritualistic tendencies, with mysterious 
emblems, pagan gods and legends, and 
the other obscurantist medievalism 
which is being cultivated by reaction- 
aries to capture the minds of the 
masses. 

In progressive mass organizations 
little function can probably be found 
for typical ritualism, and Left ele- 
ments have, therefore, been much 
(and unwisely) inclined to ignore the 
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whole phenomenon. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that mass 
organizations predominantly of the 
foreign-born of Central and Eastern 
Europe, which for the most part were 
organized under Social-Democratic 
influence, are freer from ritualism 
than are native American organiza- 
tions. Thus, characteristically, bodies 
such as the Workmen’s Circle, Inter- 
national Workers Order, German 
Krankenkasse, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers have no ritualism 
of any kind. 

Sound policies of mass organiza- 
tion demand, however, that care be 
taken to satisfy the mass love of mys- 
tery, secrecy, ceremony, legend, ro- 
mance and splendor that gives birth 
to ritualism under American condi- 
tions. This can be done, in a substan- 
tial measure at least, by cultivating 
democratic pageantry, parades, dem- 
onstrations, carnivals, the theater, 
music, art, choral singing, rhythmic 
dancing and the like, in popular mass 
organizations. In all such features the 
democratic people’s movements, espe- 
cially those of the workers and farm- 
ers, are at present poorly developed. 
Improvements along this line will 
pay big dividends in the shape of 
more solid mass organization and ad- 
ditional safeguards against fascist 
mystic demagogy. 


2. FUNCTIONAL SECONDARY ASPECTS 

This type of secondary aspects has 
to do with definite objectives of the 
given mass organization. In them- 
selves they may be extremely impor- 
tant; nevertheless, they do not consti- 
tute the primary purpose of the or- 
ganization. They, like the ideological 


secondary aspects, are many in num- 
ber, but here I shall cite only a few 
of the greatest importance in mass 
organizations generally. 


A. POLITICS 


Politics, the primary function of 
political parties, has always manifest- 
ed itself as a secondary aspect of 
great importance in every type of 
popular mass organization. For the 
most part in such movements of the 
people, including trade unions, 
farmers’ associations, _ professional 
guilds, fraternal societies, veterans’ 
movements, etc., politics, as a secon- 
dary aspect, has appeared traditional- 
ly under the guise of “non-political- 
ism” and “non-partisanship.” Despite 
such neutral-sounding slogans, how- 
ever, the leaders of the Republican 
and Democratic Parties early devel- 
oped effective techniques of political 
control in the various mass organiza- 
tions and have successfully exploited 
them to cultivate conservative moods 
among the people, to make war 
against progressive legislation, and to 
elect reactionary candidates to polit- 
ical office. The worst sufferers in this 
respect have been the trade unions 
and the farmers’ organizations, the 
history of which is saturated with 
shameful sell-outs by corrupt leaders 
sailing under flags of political non- 
partisanism. 

But a great change is now taking 
place in this whole situation. Under 
the blows of the economic crisis, with 
its consequent political awakening of 
the masses, sharpening of the class 
struggle on all sectors, and rapid 
building of the democratic front, 
there is a new political breeze blowing 
through the people’s mass organiza- 
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the democratic front will broaden its 
outlook and vastly strengthen the 
whole movement. 
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poverty and backwardness, a hang- 
over of medievalism. It has many 
roots and has served various purposes 
in mass organizations. It is one form 
of expression of the people’s love of 
the imaginative and legendary, of 
pageantry and colorfulness, of cul- 
tural cravings that find no rational 
outlet. In early trade unions the rit- 
ualistic secrecy doubtless was a pro- 
tective measure for the members, and 
in many instances ritualism has lent 
an element of interest to the mass or- 
ganizations. But the fiery crosses, 
blood oaths and ghostly regalia of the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan show 
that the reactionaries have under- 
stood how to adapt ritualism to their 
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notably since about the turn of the 
century, with the development of in- 
creasing Opportunities for mass edu- 
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they have tends to run more to horse- 
play, and the younger trade unions 
have almost no ritualism whatever. 
Now, however, with the decay of cap- 
italism and the spread of fascism, 
there is a fresh development of mystic 
ritualistic tendencies, with mysterious 
emblems, pagan gods and legends, and 
the other obscurantist medievalism 
which is being cultivated by reaction- 
aries to capture the minds of the 
masses. 


In progressive mass organizations 
little function can probably be found 
for typical ritualism, and Left ele- 
ments have, therefore, been much 
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whole phenomenon. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that mass 
organizations predominantly of the 
foreign-born of Central and Eastern 
Europe, which for the most part were 
organized under Social-Democratic 
influence, are freer from  ritualism 
than are native American organiza- 
tions. Thus, characteristically, bodies 
such as the Workmen’s Circle, Inter- 
national Workers Order, German 
Krankenkasse, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers have no ritualism 
of any kind. 

Sound policies of mass organiza- 
tion demand, however, that care be 
taken to satisfy the mass love of mys- 
tery, secrecy, ceremony, legend, ro- 
mance and splendor that gives birth 
to ritualism under American condi- 
tions. This can be done, in a substan- 
tial measure at least, by cultivating 
democratic pageantry, parades, dem- 
onstrations, carnivals, the theater, 
music, art, choral singing, rhythmic 
dancing and the like, in popular mass 
organizations. In all such features the 
democratic people’s movements, espe- 
cially those of the workers and farm- 
ers, are at present poorly developed. 
Improvements along this line will 
pay big dividends in the shape of 
more solid mass organization and ad- 
ditional safeguards against fascist 
mystic demagogy. 


2. FUNCTIONAL SECONDARY ASPECTS 

This type of secondary aspects has 
to do with definite objectives of the 
given mass organization. In them- 
selves they may be extremely impor- 
tant; nevertheless, they do not consti- 
tute the primary purpose of the or- 
ganization. They, like the ideological 


secondary aspects, are many in num- 
ber, but here I shall cite only a few 
of the greatest importance in mass 
organizations generally. 


A. POLITICS 


Politics, the primary function of 
political parties, has always manifest- 
ed itself as a secondary aspect of 
great importance in every type of 
popular mass organization. For the 
most part in such movements of the 
people, including trade unions, 
farmers’ associations, _ professional 
guilds, fraternal societies, veterans’ 
movements, etc., politics, as a secon- 
dary aspect, has appeared traditional- 
ly under the guise of “non-political- 
ism” and “non-partisanship.” Despite 
such neutral-sounding slogans, how- 
ever, the leaders of the Republican 
and Democratic Parties early devel- 
oped effective techniques of political 
control in the various mass organiza- 
tions and have successfully exploited 
them to cultivate conservative moods 
among the people, to make war 
against progressive legislation, and to 
elect reactionary candidates to polit- 
ical office. The worst sufferers in this 
respect have been the trade unions 
and the farmers’ organizations, the 
history of which is saturated with 
shameful sell-outs by corrupt leaders 
sailing under flags of political non- 
partisanism. 

But a great change is now taking 
place in this whole situation. Under 
the blows of the economic crisis, with 
its consequent political awakening of 
the masses, sharpening of the class 
struggle on all sectors, and rapid 
building of the democratic front, 
there is a new political breeze blowing 
through the people’s mass organiza- 
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tions of all kinds. Capitalist controls 
over them are weakening. This is true 
most of all in the trade unions and 
farmers’ organizations. But it is also 
true in varying degrees of innumer- 
able other mass organizations of 
women, youth, veterans, unemployed, 
Negroes, professionals and foreign- 
born, and also of the huge popular 
fraternal orders, the lay religious asso- 
ciations, the peace groups, etc., all of 
which contain huge numbers of work- 
ers. These mass movements are Cast- 
ing off their old garments of non- 
politicalism and non-partisanship, 
which served the reactionaries so well, 
and are constantly assuming a more 
definitely democratic position on po- 
litical questions. The New Deal fer- 
ment is everywhere at work among 
them. 

To politicalize these great mass 
movements of the people, especially 
those of the workers and farmers, and 
to draw them together into a firm 
political alignment against reaction, 
are a central task in building the 
democratic front. It is a job requir- 
ing intelligence, persistence and flex- 
ibility. Among the workers’ and farm- 
ers’ organizations the route is a rela- 
tively straight one, breaking through 
old policies of “non-politicalism” 
and “non-partisanship” and bringing 
about direct afhliation with, and sup- 
port of, the democratic front. Among 
other popular mass movements, how- 
ever, which have either a heavier ad- 
mixture of petty-bourgeois elements 
or have primary functions of not so 
immediately a class-struggle character 
and where non-political traditions are 
very strong, it is necessary to proceed 
with more diffused forms and methods 
in order politically to educate these 


organized masses to get them to sup- 
port individual New Deal programs, 
to enlist their endorsement of specific 
election candidates, etc., and at the 
same time to avoid harmful splits. 


B. FRATERNAL INSURANCE 


Still another significant secondary 
aspect of American mass organizations 
is fraternal insurance. The masses 
have always felt a great need for finan- 
cial protection against sickness, acci- 
dent, old age, death and other haz- 
ards. This need, long practically ig. 
nored by the government, was only 
partially met by the big bourgeois 
insurance companies and fraternal so- 
cieties, with the result that many 
types of mass organizations adopted 
fraternal insurance as auxiliary fea- 
tures. Especially in the case of the 
trade unions of skilled workers 
the sick-and-death-benefit institutions 
grew quite elaborate. Under conserva- 
tive union leadership these union 
benefit systems dulled the political 
struggle for government social insur- 
ance; but, on the other hand, they 
have also unquestionably often served 
as important stabilizers of the unions 
through giving the workers added in- 
centives for membership. Too fre- 
quently in the past Left wingers have 
summarily condemned all such bene- 
fit systems as harmful and reactionary. 

In view of the present-day devel- 
opment of state and national govern- 
ment social insurance in the United 
States, the whole question of auxil- 
iary insurance features of mass or- 
ganizations presents itself under new 
conditions and requires careful _re- 
study. Already fresh trends are ob- 
servable regarding such insurance. 
Among others, there are the new-type 
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medical plans now being developed 
in various C.1.O. unions, which differ 
considerably from the customary 
trade union sick and death benefits. 
Undoubtedly these new mutualist 
systems of furnishing medical aid 
directly to the membership on the 
basis of small monthly payments, if 
properly organized, can become seri- 
ous factors in stabilizing the young 
C.L.O. organizations. But they should 
not be considered substitutes for gen- 
eral economic and political pressure 
upon the employers and the state to 
establish comprehensive health and 
other social insurance provisions 
within their respective spheres. 


C. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Social activities constitute another 
important secondary aspect of mass 
organizations, there being a wide- 
spread tendency to incorporate them 
into organized movements of the most 
diverse character. The bourgeois-con- 
trolled mass organizations have been 
very alert in this matter, their leaders 
realizing the attractive power of such 
features for the masses. The big fra- 
ternal and religious bodies especially 
stimulate many kinds of social activ- 
ities, and the employers, too, did not 
fail to add many similar institutions, 
particularly sports, to their company 
unions to give them more allurement 
for the workers. The Democratic 
Party, in its local branches, has long 
concerned itself with these matters. 

While the organizations of workers 
and farmers have also paid much at- 
tention to their social side, neverthe- 
less, in general, they have confined 
themselves too narrowly to their main 
economic and political programs. 
They have underestimated the edu- 
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cational and organizational value of 
cultivating social and entertainment 
activities among their masses. Espe- 
cially have they grievously neglected 
to organize their youth’s sports. In 
this whole matter, they have lagged 
far behind European workers’ organ- 
izations. 

In recent years the Communist 
Party and the Young Communist 
League have become increasingly 
conscious of the important role of 
organized sociability in the mass 
movement. In particular they have 
come to appreciate the great signifi- 
cance of sport. It is a political neces- 
sity also that the trade unions and 
other democratic mass organizations 
should expand their present altogeth- 
er too sketchy social life. Picnics, 
dances, card parties, concerts, ban- 
quets, excursions, tours, hiking, physi- 
cal culture and the like are great ce- 
menters of mass organization and are 
of first-rate significance in building 
the democratic front. 


D. EDUCATION 


Mass organizations of all kinds, in 
order to explain their primary pur- 
poses, must carry on a_ certain 
amount of educational work. In many 
instances, especially in proletarian or- 
ganizations, this educational work 
tends to become an imporiant sec- 
ondary aspect by extending far be- 
yond the narrow needs of populariz- 
ing the organization’s basic function. 
In working-class political parties—the 
early Socialist Labor Party, the So- 
cialist Party of twenty years ago, the 
various Farmer-Labor Parties, the 
Communist Party—this educational 
work reached its highest development. 
The Communist Party of today, with 
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its network of daily papers, literature 
publications and schools, is by far the 
most elaborate educational institu- 
tion ever built up by the American 
working class. 

The A. F. of L. craft unions have 
been notoriously weak in their educa- 
tional work, venturing only scatter- 
ingly beyond the immediate economic 
and political problems of their own 
spheres, although in recent years their 
outlook has been considerably broad- 
ened politically. For the most part 
they have no definitely organized de- 
partment for educational activities. 
The needle trades unions have been 
the pioneers in trade union educa- 
tional work. The new C.I.O. unions 
are also making big strides in this 
matter and are generally on a higher 
educational level than the old craft 
unions. 

The importance of developing the 
educational activities of the mass or- 
ganizations cannot be overstressed. 
This educational work, starting from 
the basis of explaining the primary 
function of the given mass organiza- 
tion of workers, farmers, veterans, un- 
employed, Negroes, youth, etc., must 
proceed in the direction of giving the 
masses a broad understanding of their 
general economic, political, cultural 


and social problems. Communists, 
above all others, should be leaders in 
developing this vital educational 
work. 

SUMMARY 


In the preceding pages I have indi- 
cated some of the major secondary 
aspects of mass organizations, namely, 
capitalist illusions, religion, patriot- 
ism, racism, discriminations against 
women and youth, ritualism, politics, 
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fraternal insurance, social activities 
and education. Sometimes these and 
other secondary manifest 
themselves within a given organiza- 
tion as definite institutions and some. 
times merely as currents of thought 
among the membership. Frequently, 
as negative forces, they serve as means 
by which reactionaries maintain mass 
control; and often, constructive in 
character, they are healthful elements 
in strengthening the given organiza- 
tion. In all cases they are extremely 
important, and even decisive. . 

Communists especially should study 
carefully this fundamental, if second- 
ary, phase of mass organization. To 
do this, we should draw upon the rich 


aspects 


experience of all the mass organiza- 
tions of the people—political parties, 
trade unions, farmers’ organizations, 
religious bodies, fraternal societies, 


national group organizations,  co- 
operatives, veterans’ organizations, 


unemployed movements, cultural so- 
cieties, women’s clubs, patriotic or- 
ders, peace movements, technical 
guilds, youth associations and many 
others. 

While we are examining more 
sharply the forms and practices of 
these great organizations, with their 
tens of millions of worker and farmer 
members, we should also pay much 
closer attention than in the past to 
winning them for the democratic 
cause. The capitalists, on their part, 
have always been conscious of the 
great significance of the huge mass 
movements and have left no stone un- 
turned to control them. 

A mistake of the American Left 
wing, covering two generations past, 
was to ignore and underestimate the 
secondary aspects of mass organiza- 
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tions, enlarged upon in this article; 
that is, to attempt to confine popular 
mass movements too narrowly to their 
primary objectives. This was a sec- 
tarian tendency to over-simplify the 
whole question of mass organization. 
The result was a great deal of lost mo- 
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tion, much needless isolation from the 
masses. A large part of the Commu- 
nist Party’s recent improvement in 
mass work is precisely its growing un- 
derstanding in utilizing the secondary 
aspects of mass organization for build- 
ing the democratic front. 

















LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS IN ILLINOIS 


BY JACK MARTIN 


Legislative Secretary, Illinois State Committee, Communist Party 


HE Sixty-first Illinois General As- 
y pets recently adjourned, can 
be characterized as having been one 
of the more progressive of the sessions 
in recent years in, what may sound 
paradoxical, a negative fashion. This 


evaluation necessarily takes into 
account the fact that the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate was 
by no means a solid New Deal 


majority and that the House had a 
Republican majority. During this ses- 
sion the voices of labor and the demo- 
listened to 
before, 


cratic forces were more 
earnestly than and 
marked success attended the fight of 


ever 


the progressives to defeat the most 
menacing of the reactionary bills 
sponsored by the Republican Party. 
Encouraged and spurred by the joint 
action of the A. F. of L., C.1LO., and 
railroad unions, and by a hitherto un- 
known unity of all progressive forces, 
which reached its height in the State 
Conference for Social Legislation held 
on May 31, the Democratic Party, un- 
der the leadership of Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly of Chicago, pursued what was 
in the main a united policy based on 
a New Deal program. 

As a result, the New Deal democ- 
racy in the state can record certain 
Chief among 
them are, first, the defeat of the Lantz 
Bill, which aimed to put the unions 


outstanding victories. 
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in a straitjacket; second, the defeat of 
the Collins (Little Dies) Bill, de- 
signed to set up a red-baiting weapon 
to attack the New Deal in 1940; third, 
the defeat of the Tribune-sponsored 
Public Service Building Corporation 
Bill, intended to paralyze low-cost 
Federal housing in Illinois, fourth, in- 
crease in old age pension payments by 
ten dollars a month, and permission 
hereafter to old age pensioners to re- 
tain insurance policies up to a value 
of $1,000; fifth, increase in workmen's 
compensation benefits; sixth, passage 
of the bill to give women the right 
to serve on juries; seventh, the 
appropriation of $60,000,000 for the 
building of a super-highway system; 
eighth, passage of bill requiring pre- 
vailing wage rates on public works. 
A qualified victory was the allot- 
ment of $72,000,000 for relief for a 
period of eighteen months. This was 
a victory for the progressives, inas- 
much as this appropriation is the re- 
sult of a struggle by the New Dealers 
against the attempts of the Republi- 
cans to cut even this inadequate 
amount. While this allows only $4, 
000,000 a month—$2,000,000 below 
the minimum required, according to 
Leo M. Lyons, secretary of the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, to 
provide a subsistence budget for the 
relief families in Illinois—it is consid- 
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erably better than the appropriation 
of only $3,000,000 per month which 
the Republicans fought to put over. 

But while the foregoing marked a 
forward step in the organization of 
the people’s forces, many of the most 
crucial problems were not met, and 
the legislature failed to enact a posi- 
tive program of social legislation. 
Most of the labor bills sponsored by 
the Illinois Federation of Labor and 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League failed to 
pass, including the vital anti-injunc- 
tion bill. Proposals to amend the state 
constitution to make possible a state 
income tax were defeated. The relief 
appropriation is decidedly inadequate, 
and a whole series of urgent needs of 
the people, such as housing, health, 
and the high cost of living, were not 
dealt with. 

The explanation for this must be 
sought for in the still insufficient 
awareness and alertness of the people 
to problems of legislation, to the reac- 
tionary role of the Republican Party, 
and the aid given to reaction by anti- 
New Deal Democrats, such as Repre- 
sentative Adamowski, and in the in- 
adequate sustained organized pressure 
of the progressive forces. 

The failure to meet the relief, tax 
and other problems dare not be for- 
gotten by the New Dealers. It is neces- 
sary to see that demagogues and reac- 
tionaries will attempt to point the 
finger at the New Deal as responsible 
for this situation. The New Dealers 
must launch a powerful movement 
for the calling of a special session of 
the state legislature, which otherwise 
will not meet again until 1941. A 
special session will have to be fought 
for and carried through to a success- 
ful conclusion. It can be done. It must 


be done if victory in 1940 is to be 
assured for the New Deal in Illinois. 

For the type of legislation emanat- 
ing from Springfield in the next 
twelve months will decide to a great 
extent whether Illinois will go New 
Deal. In casting their votes, the peo- 
ple will be decisively influenced by 
the kind of fight for progressive social 
legislation conducted in the state leg- 
islature in the coming period by the 
New Dealers. The people do not want 
New Dealers who pull their punches. 
They want to see the New Deal put 
into life locally. Short of that they 
may be driven to try the demagogic 
promises of the Republicans. 

Outstanding among the unsolved 
tasks before the special session will be 
that of relief. A huge percentage of 
Illinois citizenry are dependent on 
relief for their very subsistence, and 
they will draw conclusions for 1940 
from the actions of the state legisla- 
ture in meeting their needs. 

At the end of April of this year the 
legislature appropriated emergency 
relief funds for the months of May 
and June. The appropriation was a 
compromise. It failed to meet the 
needs of the unemployed. True, the 
Kelly forces worked hard to achieve 
the passage of even the amount that 
was appropriated. But the fact re- 
mains that the unemployed in Cook 
County now receive only 65 per cent 
of a so-called “normal” budget, as 
against the 85 per cent level they re- 
ceived previously. 

It would be dangerous to assume 
that the 1,300,000 persons in Illinois 
who are dependent on public agencies 
for their subsistence, with only a com- 
paratively small proportion reached 
by such organs as the Daily Record, 
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understood the role of the Republi- 
cans in forcing the 20 per cent cut. 
Those who would lead the progres- 
sive camp must tirelessly explain the 
actualities of the struggle—point out 
that the Kelly forces might have won 
a one hundred per cent restoration of 
the budget, but only to the extent 
that they were supported by a power- 
ful and sustained mass movement. 

It was in this situation that Gover- 
nor Horner chose to come out with an 
“economy” speech. Yes, he said, the 
unemployed should get assistance, so 
should the aged, so should the teach- 
ers—but “the budget must be _bal- 
anced.” 


BUDGET AND TAXES 


Governor Horner must be shown 
that he falls into a trap in listening 
to the cries of America’s tory gang 
that the budget must be balanced. 
Yes, it would be touching, this solici- 
tude of reaction for the welfare of the 
budget—if it did not mask the deadli- 


est of intentions to the welfare of 
America. 
The budget must be balanced, they 


say—men may go hungry, children 
may starve—but there is hope in the 
land if the budget is balanced. Though 
there be distress throughout the length 
and breadth of our country; though 
far more than one-third of the people 
are ill-fed, ill-clothed, _ ill-housed; 
though slow starvation is the fate of 
hundreds of thousands, balance the 
budget, do not appropriate the funds 
that are necessary for the social wel- 
fare of the people, “save the future 
generations” from the payment of 
bills. 

Perhaps, though, there is another 
motive that explains this economy 
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urge? Can it be that these men wish 
to make sure that their bond and in- 
terest payments will be guaranteed? 
Are they afraid that the government 
might decide to tax the surplus funds 
of industry, the accumulated profits 
of industry, to feed, clothe and house 
the millions at the expense of dimin- 
ishing the stream of bond and interest 
payments to America’s sixty families? 

There is still another aspect of this 
tax question. The progressive and 
liberal democracy must understand 
that unless this tax question is solved, 
on this issue alone reaction will ride 
to victory. Reaction is utilizing the 
tax question to divide the people, to 
stir up antagonisms between labor 
and the middle class, between the un- 
employed and the employed, between 
the city folk and the farmer. It is time 
that the progressive camp boldly take 
up this question and not allow itself 
to be put on the defensive. The basic 
question before the New Deal in Con- 
gress and the state legislatures is: 
shall the human budget or the bank- 
ers’ budget be balanced? The New 
Deal answer must be a program of 
health, education, housing, public 
works, jobs for the unemployed, social 
and national security. With it must 
go a tax program to make possible 
this program of social welfare, and 
to make this possible by taxing the 
wealthy class and not by taking back 
with the left hand what the right 
hand has given. 

In organizing the people around a 
progressive tax program, the task of 
dramatizing the whole question stands 
out. For example, the people must be 
helped to draw the fullest conclusions 
from a comparison of the difficulty 
met by the Ward Bill to appropriate 
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$3,000,000 emergency relief and the 
ease with which Senate Bill 117 
passed, a bill setting aside $38,000,000 
for the payment of interest and retire- 
ment of state bonded indebtedness. 

The relief budget was cut 20 per 
cent. But a 20 per cent cut in the 
relief budget is not just 20 per cent, 
it is 20 per cent off the $35.27 which 
was the total monthly relief budget in 
May for a family of four in Chicago 
—total for all purposes. That 20 per 
cent cut may have safeguarded inter- 
est payments to some LaSalle Street 
banks, but it also meant that a few 
more young people left home, a few 
more homes were broken up, a 
few more human beings clamored for 
space at the overcrowded County Hos- 
pital, a few more minds cracked un- 
der the strain, a few more years were 
stolen from the lives of the working 
class. 

It should be continuously and tire- 
lessly hammered home that under the 
present state taxation system, go per 
cent of the taxes are paid by the 
worker, farmer, small business man, 
and small home-owner. It is a system 
which makes it a matter of child's 
play for the finance capitalist whose 
property is concealed behind pieces 
of paper—mortgages, stocks, bonds and 
the like—to evade taxation. Here are 
some figures to illustrate, taken from 
a pamphlet dealing with the question 
of a constitutional convention, pub- 
lished by the Legislative Reference 
Bureau, a state department: 

“More than two and one-quarter billions 
of dollars of bank deposits alone escape tax- 
ation in Illinois. . . . Attention is drawn to 
the assessment of stocks and bonds in Cook 
County, in 192g, when the value and volume 


of these securities were at their highest. 
The assessed value was $739,857 and the 


assessed full value $1,997,613,” although 
“many individuals alone owned more than 
was assessed for the entire country; and the 
outstanding bonds of each of a great many 
business corporations owned mostly by resi- 
dents of Cook County exceeded the assessor's 
figures many times.” 

While the wealthy escape taxation, 
the workers and farmers are heavily 
hit by the real estate tax, which bears 
with full severity on the small home 
and farm, and by the g per cent sales 
tax which has aptly been called an 
“upside down income tax” and a tax 
based upon “inability to resist rather 
than ability to pay.” 

As opposed to this sort of tax pro- 
gram, the New Deal democracy must 
fight for a tax program to include: 
passage of a state income tax as the 
keystone; a tax on bank deposits; a 
tax on the receipts of interest, divi- 
dends, bonuses, fees, charges, and 
profits from the sales of securities by 
banks, insurance companies, munici- 
palities; a chain store tax; a tax on 
stock and bond transfers; graduated 
taxation on gross receipts of busi- 
nesses doing more than $50,000 a 
year, etc. 


SUSTAINED STRUGGLE BY PROGRESSIVE 
FORCES 


But to achieve this program will 
require, in the words of Earl Brow- 
der, “concerted daily action by the 
masses themselves, at the bottom, in 
the localities and municipalities.” 

This brings us to the key question 
of organization of the democratic 
camp. In brief, the problem is this: 
how to achieve the sustained, consis- 
tent, organized work to match the sus- 
tained, consistent organized work of 
the reactionaries. 

Let us take as an example the cam- 
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paign to defeat the anti-labor Lantz 
Bill. This bill was one of a host of 
similar bills that have been intro- 
duced by the Republican Party under 
the guidance of its central command 
in the legislatures of most of the im- 
portant states. In practice it would 
have nullified the Wagner Act in the 
state, 

The bill so alarmed labor that it 
has led to one most excellent result: 
organized unity of C.I.O. and A. F. 
of L., first to defeat this bill and then 
with regard to other legislation. At 
one hearing 400 labor leaders joined 
in such powerful unity that the Sen- 
ate Committee at the conclusion of 
the hearing adjourned with a promise 
not to do anything further about the 
bill. 

But here labor learned a big lesson. 
The committee hearing the bill wait- 
ed until the delegations left Spring- 
field, they waited until the resolu- 
tions and letters of protest ceased 
coming in—then they quietly met and 
voted to recommend the bill. 

Conclusions for labor and the pro- 
gressive camp: (1) labor unity cannot 
be sporadic and isolated, but must be 
strengthened and sustained; (2) reac- 
tion is determined and unscrupulous; 
eternal vigilance is still the price of 
liberty; (g) it is necessary to develop 
the organizational forms and methods 
of work in the legislative field, watch- 
ing the activity in the state and fed- 
eral legislatures like hawks, respond- 
ing quickly to developments, and 
raising to the utmost the level of 
development of legislative work. 

When labor received the double 
cross it carried its move toward unity 
still further with electrifying results. 
On May 24 a joint union appeal 
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against the bill was issued, signed by 
representatives of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, and the Women’s 
Trade Union League. 

A week later the bill was defeated 
in the State Senate by a vote of 23 
to 16, while the galleries were crowd- 
ea with labor delegations and dele- 
gates of the first Illinois State Legis- 
lative Conference which had opened 
on that day. Said Senator Harold 
Ward of Chicago, leader of the fight 
against the Lantz Bill and Kelly 
spokesman: 

“The Republican press has disowned re- 
sponsibility for this bill. How will they ex- 
plain the vote uere today? The Democratic 
Party has always enjoyed the confidence of 
labor. Our main support is the laboring men 
and women of the state. There has been 
some talk of 1940 around here. After this 
vote is announced, the Democrats will be 
returned to office for another four years in 


1940.” 

In considering forms and methods 
of legislative work, it is necessary to 
stress particularly the following: 

a. The necessity of coordinated ac- 
tion behind the legislative programs 
of such organizations as the A. F. of 
L., the C.I.0., the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, the Workers Alliance, the Pa- 
rents and Teachers Association, A Bet- 
ter Chicago League, and the Illinois 
League of Women Voters. Indispen- 
sable is the unity of labor’s organiza- 
tions. Through conferences, through 
joint delegations, through separate 
delegations lobbying on the same 
measures, through resolutions, in one 
form and another, unity of action is 
being achieved. 

b. The setting up of a network of 
legislative committees in all organ- 
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izations of the people to guarantee a 
continuous flow of letters, telegrams 
and resolutions reaching the legisla- 
tors from the folks back home. The 
reactionaries, having at their disposal 
financial and other resources, have 
developed this form of pressure to a 
high degree. The progressive forces 
must do likewise. 

c. A tremendously important role 
in developing the unity of the people 
to make their will evident was played 
by the legislative conferences that 
took place in the course of the Con- 
gressional elections last fall and in the 
course of the aldermanic elections in 
Chicago this spring. Such conferences 
are a new feature of American polit- 
ical life. It is necessary to remedy one 
outstanding weakness in their work 
so far, that is, the failure of continua- 
tions committees set up by such con- 
ferences to carry through continuous 
legislative campaigns, organize mass 
meetings, delegations, and lobbying 
activities, and in general work in a 
sustained way in behalf of progressive 
legislation, and to report back regu- 
larly to their parent bodies. 

d. The building of progressive blocs 
in Congress and the state legislature. 
This means the establishing of per- 
sonal contact with individual Con- 
gressmen, state legislators, aldermen, 
and other political figures by the 
members of the various trade unions, 
peace, women’s, youth, Negro and 
other organizations; this means a most 
flexible and sympathetic approach to 
the new progressive outlook of polit- 
ical machines or sections of political 
machines; this means more directly 
involving these decisive groups and 
individuals. 

e. Every election, no matter what its 


character, must be recognized as being 
a struggle between the New Deal and 
the reactionary opposition. The June 
judicial elections were one example. 
The Republicans broadcast far and 
wide their attacks on the New Deal. 
The Democratic judicial slate, they 
said, was backed by the Kelly-Nash 
machine, and they proceeded dema- 
gogically to befuddle the issues of 
taxation, unemployment, clean gov- 
ernment, etc. The labor and New 
Deal forces, however, took the coun- 
ter-offensive, with the result that the 
Democratic slate won a two-to-one 
victory. 

f. The necessity of special forms of 
organization and appeal for the wom- 
en, the youth—especially the _ first 
voters, and the national minority 
groups. A high degree of organization 
obtains among all these categories, 
with most of the organizations taking 
a progressive outlook. Such an organ- 
ization as the League of Women 
Voters, for example, has gone on rec- 
ord nationally against a foreign policy 
of isolation. The youth organizations 
are very strongly for the New Deal 
and progress. This was shown in the 
Chicago municipal elections in the 
way Protestant, Catholic, Negro, Jew- 
ish, American Youth Congress, Y.M. 
C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and other groups 
united in the Non-Partisan Youth 
Committee for the reelection of Mayor 
Kelly. The importance of the national 
minority groups in Illinois cannot be 
overestimated. In the city of Chicago 
the foreign-born, together with those 
born here of foreign parentage, con- 
stitute a majority of the population. 
The major political parties have long 
recognized their importance. Because 
of their hatred of fascism, these groups 
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belong in the army of the New Deal. 
This is true of such groups as the 
Czechs, the Poles, the Jews and others. 
But a big task is that of overcoming 
the mistaken tendency among some 
New Dealers to relinquish the “Ger- 
man vote” to the reactionary camp. 

g- The necessity of building in the 
city and state the circulation of a la- 
bor and progressive press, and in the 
first place, of the Daily Record. It is 
doubtful whether without the Daily 
Record the Chicago elections would 
have taken the course they did. But 
while the paper was able during the 
election campaign through extraor- 
dinary efforts to finance an enormous- 
ly increased circulation, the task of 
circulation building in preparation 
for 1940 becomes the task of all who 
call themselves progressive. There is 
no other medium so admirably fitted 
to bring clarity and organization into 
that still considerably spontaneous 
movement of the American people 
which is developing into the demo- 
cratic front. 


CHIEF LEGISLATIVE TASKS 


Chief among the legislative tasks 
that face the democratic front, in ad- 
dition to those already discussed, are 
the following: farm legislation, old 
age pensions, constitutional conven- 
tion, passage of an anti-injunction 
law, defeat of anti-alien legislation, 
the struggle for peace. 

In the last few decades the farmers 
of Illinois have in the main voted Re- 
publican. In the 1940 elections it is 
imperative that this be changed, that 
the progressive traditions of the 1870's 
and 18g90’s—when the Illinois farmer 
was the center of the Grange move- 
ment and voted in masses for the 
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Greenbackers, Populists, and _ the 
third party movements of that period 
—be revived. But the key to this is the 
beginning of a serious and systematic 
attempt by labor to help the farmer 
achieve more equitable prices and 
marketing facilities for his products, 
and by fighting for old age pensions, 
for rural W.P.A. projects, rural elec- 
trification, health protection, educa- 
tion and similar needs of the farmer. 

The old age pensions movement is 
one which in certain areas in Illinois, 
such as Peoria, determines the course 
of elections. In the Iast elections the 
movement went Republican on the 
basis of demagogic promises to sup- 
port the Townsend Plan. The follow- 
ers of the Townsend movement must 
be won to the progressive movement 
where they belong. 

The question of legislation affect- 
ing peace must be more sharply 
brought forward in the legislative 
movements. There is a tendency to 
leave out this question, on the “the- 
ory” that peace is a question for Con- 
gress and not for local legislative 
bodies to consider. Resolutions in sup- 
port of a progressive foreign policy 
can be introduced into governing bod- 
ies of the state and its political sub- 
divisions. More aggressive action by 
trade union bodies is essential. The 
women, youth and national groups 
can be mobilized on this question. 

The anti-alien bills introduced by 
the Republican Party in state legis- 
latures throughout the country and 
in Congress are one of the most seri- 
ous attacks yet made on the demo- 
cratic institutions and practices of 
our country. They follow the Hitler 
tactic of splitting the unity of the 
people on the basis of incitement 
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against one section of the population. 
A good example was the introduction 
in the Illinois legislature of fifteen 
bills to prohibit the issuance of 
licenses to aliens for the practicing of 
a number of professions, in most of 
which aliens constitute an infinitesi- 
mal proportion of the profession. This 
insidious attack on our democracy 
must be fought relentlessly. 

The calling of a constitutional con- 
vention more and more emerges as a 
key question before the people of Illi- 
nois. We have discussed the necessity 
of such a convention in order to solve 
the tax problem. But in addition 
there are the following urgent ques- 
tions: 

(a) To reapportion the state: the 
last reapportionment was in 1901; to- 
day, Cook County, with over 52 per 
cent of the population, has only nine- 
teen senatorial districts, although it 
is entitled to twenty-seven. (b) Home 
rule: Chicago, a metropolis with all 
the many problems of labor and in- 
dustry, housing and health, relief, 
education, transportation, etc., must 
be given large powers of self-govern- 
ment. (c) A new charter of labor’s 
right to organize, strike and meet. 
(d) A democratic election law. 

That the opinions we express here 
reflect those of the ever-growing pro- 
gressive forces of democracy was dem- 
onstrated by the historical Illinois 
State Legislative Conference called in 
Springfield, the capital city, on May 
31. Held during the final sessions of 
the legislature, it exerted a powerful 
weight to balance the course of legis- 
lation in the direction of progress and 
democracy. 

Delegates numbered 225, represent- 
ing some 225 organizations and per- 


haps as high as 500,000 people. They 
came from all sections of the state 
and represented almost every type 
of organization—C.I.O., A. F. of L., 
teachers, farm, youth, health, unem- 
ployed, social service, religious and 
many others. A forward step in the 
history of the state was the joint par- 
ticipation of labor and agricultural 
organizations. 

The conference was welcomed by 
the mayor of Springfield, and was ad- 
dressed by Mayor Kelly of Chicago, 
Lieutenant-Governor John Stelle, and 
a number of state senators and repre- 
sentatives. Mayor Kelly in his talk 
progressed further as a staunch New 
Dealer. “It is not enough that our 
people should not starve,” said the 
mayor on the matter of relief. “There 
should be some guarantee of the min- 
imum essentials of health and decency 
that are a part of our American stan- 
dard of living.” Emphasizing the 
need for unity of farmer and city 
worker, the mayor said: “I must also 
be mindful of the fact that the farm- 
er and the industrial worker must 
share in the liberties and opportuni- 
ties of democracy. Both deserve the 
same safeguard against disease, crime 
and bottomless poverty. Both deserve 
the same rewards in free education, 
social relations and earning capacity.” 

Support of the principles of the 
New Deal rang out in all the keynote 
addresses of the day. Delegates ap- 
proved or condemned many bills un- 
der consideration by the state legisla- 
ture dealing with relief and social 
security, health, old age pensions, 
civil liberties, labor, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and constitutional and elec- 
tion reform. Particular stress was laid 
upon the necessity of appropriating 
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at least $6,000,000 a month for relief 
purposes in Illinois. 

The conference set up a continua- 
tions committee and voted that this 
committee contact similar organiza- 
tions in other states and explore the 
possibility of a national legislative 
conference some time next year. 

Without doubt this conference did 
much to crystallize a progressive bloc 
in the state legislature, which will 
emerge the more firmly as farmer, la- 
bor and city middle class unity is 
achieved back home by the demo- 
cratic front. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND 
LEGISLATIVE WORK 


It is clear that the starting point 
of legislative work is the neighbor- 
hood and the community. Here the 
people are rooted, here is where the 
legislator goes when he wants to 
know how his constituents feel on 
matters. A hundred and fifty years of 
experience have taught the political 
machines that no campaigning can be 
effective unless it is done on the basis 
of precinct and ward. Therefore the 
organization and methods of work of 
the Party must be studied to see if 
they are fitted to carry on effective 
legislative work and to enable the 
Party to play the important role in 
American political life that it must. 

An examination of the Party struc- 
ture in Chicago shows that too much 
of the center of gravity of our work 
still lies in the section and its appara- 
tus and not enough in the ward 
branch and its apparatus. The present 
sections are not constituted on the 
basis of well defined economic and so- 
cial areas, and they do not give con- 
crete, day-to-day guidance to each in- 
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dividual branch. We have developed 
in the past few years in the branch of 
50, 75 Or 100 members a form of or- 
ganization radically different from the 
old units of ten or fifteen, and yet we 
are attempting to meet the problems 
of giving leadership through a form 
of organization which arose to meet 
the needs of a Party organized in 
small units. 

Today it has become imperative 
that the best forces of the Party be 
released for the task of giving daily 
organizational and political guidance 
to the ward organizations of the Par- 
ty. Nine-tenths of our present sec- 
tion apparatus should be released for 
direct work in a Party branch. This 
is the guarantee that we shall build 
the Party in the communities as an 
integral organization of the people. 
Capable forces must be released who 
will educate and train a whole corps 
of political leaders for our branches 
and work jointly with this new lead- 
ership to meet, in the words of Com- 
rade Browder, “the accumulation of 
unsolved problems of adjustment of 
the Party to its tasks and environ- 
ment.” 

As we make the branches centers of 
live political discussion and activity, 
as we develop the understanding and 
ability of the branch organizers and 
branch executives, as we learn how to 
involve every individual Party mem- 
ber in political work, as we create 
branches which will eventually make 
possible the development of a body 
of real leaders in ward work, to that 
extent will we also find a tremendous 
surging forward of the democratic 
front which will be built on an inde- 
structible basis of the unity of the 
people in the precincts and wards. 
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DECLARATION IN PALESTINE 


BY M. WELNER 


(Correspondence from Palestine) 


HE Jewish settlement in Pales- 
pir has just been living through 
bitter, painful days—in the very midst 
of the spring month of May. And who 
knows whether, as a result of this, the 
future days will not be even more 
dificult and painful? 

On the night of May 17, the Jew- 
ish settlement received, in deep sor- 
row, through the Jerusalem radio, the 
oficial “White Book” of the Cham- 
berlain-Halifax-MacDonald  govern- 
ment. The Balfour Declaration, which 
pointed toward Palestine as a Na- 
tional Home for the Jews, has passed 
away to the other world, where lie 
many documents and “National 
Homes” that sprang into being with 
the first World War and that have 
now disappeared with the newly ap- 
proaching world war. 


ZIONISTS BETRAYED BY CHAMBERLAIN’S 
“WHITE BOOK” 


The blow for the Jews in Palestine 
did not come of a sudden. For many 
days beforehand, the Jewish people 
knew that it was inevitable, that all 
the springs put into motion by the 
Zionist leadership in London, in 
Washington, as well as in Paris, to 
help in avoiding the decree, would 
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not help as they had helped on previ- 
ous occasions. The present rulers in 
England, heavily enmeshed in their 
own entanglements, could not con- 
tinue any longer with their two- 
faced game, with all its hypocritical 
words and promises for Jewish Zion- 
ists. In the dangerous situation that 
threatens the British Empire in the 
Mediterranean, the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment, under pressure of the Arab 
masses in Palestine and of the Arab 
governments in the surrounding coun- 
tries, has attempted to alleviate its 
predicament by throwing into the 
river all of its fake pledges and dec- 
larations, with their exaggerated 
hopes and dreams, including the Bal- 
four Declaration. This plan of liq- 
uidation, born in London over half 
a year ago during the Munich days, 
has now come to light through the 
“White Book,” given forth on the 
night of May 17. 

The new “White Book” contains 
no less of hypocrisy, and perhaps even 
more, than all the former pronounce- 
ments with regard to the Palestine 
question. The only difference is that 
here we have everything in reverse 
form; instead of promises to the Jews, 
there are here pledges to the Arabs, 
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foggy pledges in the style of “If it 
please the Lord.” The only thing clear 
in the document is that all former 
promises to Jews have now become 
null and void, that the Jews must 
forever remain a minority in Pales- 
tine, and that they will be provided 
with—minority rights. 

The inhabitants of the Jewish set- 
tlement in Palestine and the broad 
Jewish masses, who until now have 
been lulled with sweet dreams in- 
spired by the myopic Zionist leaders, 
have now seen their real situation. 
The “White Book” has aroused the 
Jewish population in Palestine as 
never before. Also, the three years of 
bloody events in the country, with 
the accompanying economic ruin and 
embittered passions, have contributed 
toward depressing the spirit of the 
people. Nevertheless, the majority of 
the people have been thinking un- 
analytically that there was reason in 
their sufferings, that soon the hin- 
drances would be overcome—that the 
British power would help. For did 
not Britain lean upon Zionism, and 
is she not interested in it? 

However, with the approach of a 
new World War and with the various 
factors likely to determine the fate 
of the British Empire, it appeared 
that the Arabs too were a matter to 
be reckoned with, since they are con- 
centrated in millions around the 
Mediterranean; that a_ pro-Zionist 
policy in Palestine, by antagonizing 
the Arabs, could only handicap the 
British Empire in the coming war. 
Thus, the British government has 
turned away from Zionism, and the 
hopes of many Jews throughout the 
world have suddenly been seen in 
their true light as dreams that have 
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passed away! Now people are reflect- 
ing, they are looking around to see 
where they are, what they have ac- 
complished, and what prospects they 
can now expect in Palestine! Now 
they are considering the hundreds of 
victims, the dead and the maimed, 
the ruined economy, the adverse en- 
vironment of an embittered Arab 
population, at a time when a terrible 
war is threatened by fascist Italy! 


ANTI-BRITISH PROTEST AMONG THE 
ZIONISTS 


Stormy waves of embitterment, of 
hatred and scorn for the London ex- 
tortionists, are now rising in all cor- 
ners of the Palestine Jewish settle- 
ment, among the Sdult and the young 
—regardless of party and line. This 
time, even the officials of the Jewish 
Agency, the Zionist leaders, have not 
attempted to restrain expressions of 
excitement and disillusionment on the 
part of the Jewish population. At a 
closed conference of the narrow Zion- 


ist Action Committee,* it was de- 


cided recently to organize a campaign 
of protest and certain forms of pas- 
sive resistance, because, as everybody, 
with the exception of the fanatical 
Revisionists,** understands, it is fu- 
tile to speak of an active struggle of 
the Jewish settlement through an 


* Zionist Action Committee—The inner ex- 
ecutive or bureau of the executive of the 
world Zionist Organization.—The Editors. 

** Revisionists—Members of the New Zion- 
ist Organization, Jewish fascists led by Vladi- 
mir Jabotinsky, working in the interests of 
Mussolini. They are called “Revisionists” 
because of their slogan for a revision of Zion- 
ist policies. They contend that the Zionist 
organization led by Dr. Chaim Weizmann is 
not militant from the nationalist-chauvirist 
standpoint. The Revisionists are for an 
armed struggle against the Arabs and are 
now conducting a campaign of terrorism in 
Palestine.—The Editors. 
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armed uprising. Such a course would 
mean the complete destruction of the 
settlement. 

The present leaders of the Jewish 
Agency* have tried and are con- 
stantly trying to come to terms with 
the Revisionists, so that the latter 
may not destroy their plans. It was 
expected that on the proclaimed day 
of protest, May 18, there would be a 
united action on the part of the entire 
Jewish settlement against the British 
policy. But the Revisionist wolf 
(Vladimir Jabotinsky) cannot rid 
himself of his skin. At the very last 
moment it was decided, according to 
Jabotinsky’s telegraphed order, to 
break the united action. His telegram 
meant: “No aid to Weizmann, no 
helping him get out of his tangle. . . .” 
And his followers from the wild and 
backward strata of the Eastern com- 
munities sought to turn the day of 
protest into an attempt to secure their 
own domination over the settlement. 
There occurred various hooligan at- 
tacks on workers and even on repre- 
sentatives of bourgeois and reaction- 
ary Zionists, e.g., the attack on the 
mayor of Tel-Aviv, I. Rokeakh. Such 
disruption was for the Revisionists 
the main object on the day of general 
protest. 

Unfortunately, part of the guilt 
for this ruffianism falls upon the of- 
ficial leaders of the Histadruth,** who 
constantly try to conciliate the Revi- 
sionist camp of internal fascism. 

In the negotiations, the Revision- 
ists demanded that no red flags should 


* Jewish Agency—A body of Jewish lead- 
ers, Zionists and non-Zionists, recognized by 
the British mandate over Palestine as repre- 
senting the Jewish people—The Editors. 

** Histadruth—Jewish Labor Federation of 
Palestine.—The Editors. 


appear in any of the demonstrations, 
no slogan that might give any expres- 
sion to Left Zionism, but that only the 
blue-white banner should be borne 
and only the “Hatikvah” be sung. 
The representatives of the Histadruth 
in the National Council * and in the 
Jewish Agency yielded to this de- 
mand, and they, together with the 
reactionary-bourgeois Zionist repre- 
sentatives, ordered that no labor or- 
ganizations should on that day raise 
the red flag. The Histadruth leaders 
also ordered that, if the Revisionists 
should attempt any actions, there 
should be no resistance and that 
clashes with the Revisionists should 
be avoided at all cost. 

After their demands were accepted, 
the Revisionists, with characteristic 
demagogy, declared, at the eleventh 
hour, that they did not wish to march 
together with the beaten troops of 
Weizmann’s camp, that they did not 
want “to perform any Purim-plays.” 
They declared that they would pro- 
test in their own manner. 

One must say that, inasmuch as 
these wild Revisionist youth wanted 
to show their influence, they did show 
their numerical inconsequence. Only 
a few hundred people, mostly young- 
sters of the most backward Eastern 
communities, participated in their 
demonstration. But they also showed 
that with their wild arrogance and 
unchecked hooliganism they could 
bring about bloodshed amongst Jews 
—with impunity! 

The tremendous confusion of the 
Histadruth leaders has its effect upon 
the broad masses under their in- 





* National Council—An_ elective body 
speaking in the name of Jews of Palestine 
composed of representatives of various par- 
ties.—The Editors. 
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fluence. Thus the many workers wit- 
nessing the behavior of the Revision- 
ist hoodlums on the streets did not 
give them the answer they deserved. 

In the meantime, the Revisionists 
won their demands. On the day of 
protest there were no red flags on the 
streets, although some workers, even 
from Zionist labor groupings, did not, 
as a result, participate in the general 
demonstrations. 

On the day of protest, in spite of 
certain comical features, to be men- 
tioned later, there was expressed a 
mood never before felt in Palestine. 
The disappointment in England 
found its outlet! Feelings of wrath 
and the humiliation of a deceived 
people were manifested. 

By eight o’clock in the evening of 
May 17 all public amusement places, 
all movie houses, theatres and cafes 
were closed. The electric lights in the 
show windows of the cities were ex- 
tinguished. The streets, wrapped in 
darkness, depressed even more the 
gloomy spirits of the people. The en- 
tire settlement listened with deep 
emotion to the radio broadcast. Aft- 
erwards, the masses of people who 
streamed into the streets, especially in 
Tel-Aviv, began reviling the British 
government and its principal figures 
—Chamberlain, Halifax and MacDon- 
ald—who were responsible for the 
burial of the Balfour Declaration. 
Never were heard such bitter and 
sharp words or such imprecations as 
were heaped in a veritable torrent 
upon the British swindlers and world- 
robbers by the Jews that night in 
Palestine. 

The organized expression of pro- 
test took place the next day, during 
the afternoon of May 18. On _ the 
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streets of the cities, Haifa, Jerusa- 
lem, and especially Tel-Aviv, there 
marched in wide rows many tens of 
thousands of Jews of all strata and 
ages. In Tel-Aviv alone, about fifty 
thousand people participated in the 
march. 

Unfortunately, however, these dem- 
onstrations did not give expression 
to the hatred of the British gov- 
ernment that actually burned in the 
hearts of the people and that was 
privately expressed in the sharpest 
terms. Those who arranged the street 
parades, the official leaders of the 
Agency and of the National Council, 
as well as the leaders of the Tel-Aviv 
municipality, evidently tried to show 
“delicacy” toward the governmental 
power in the country and in London. 
They had applied beforehand for a 
permit, and it seems that they had 
pledged themselves to be well be- 
haved. 

Thus, the big demonstration- 
parades were actually like funeral 
ceremonies. Not a sharp word through- 
out the march, not even one song of 
struggle, no placard against the gov- 
ernment, against the British imperial- 
ist fakers. But there were many slo- 
gans taken from sentences in the 
Bible, in the Hagadah of Passover, 
and partly from prayers. One could 
have believed that it was a religious 
procession. In Jerusalem, as in Haifa, 
scrolls of the Torah were carried at 
the head of some parades. In Jeru- 
salem the rabbis marched with the 
Zionist leader, Usischkin, at their 
head, carrying in their hands the 
scrolls of the Torah, unrolled at the 
sentence: “And this land I shall give 
unto thee.” Before them, they carried 
a stand on which the Torah was being 
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read, and they also carried ram’s 
horns, on which they blew. . . . One 
can hardly say that the British lion 
would get terribly frightened by such 
“weapons.” 

Generally, in all of the cities, also 
in Tel-Aviv, the rabbis marched at 
the head, followed by the Histadruth 
representatives and the entire people. 
But still, here and there, one could 
hear among the demonstrators single 
fierce outcries that rent the heart. 

Generally, at the final points of 
gathering, one did hear a certain 
number of sharp speeches, something 
one was unaccustomed to hear from 
the mouths of Zionist speakers and 
leaders in regard to the British gov- 
ernment. In Jerusalem, Chief Rabbi 
Herzog publicly tore up the “White 
Book,” and Usischkin declared that 
the Jewish people had survived Tor- 
quemada of the Inquisition and the 
tsarist government and would also 
survive the present British rulers. 

Usischkin also addressed the Arabs 
in a message that was not particular- 
ly sage. But the simple fact that a 
person like Usischkin did find it nec- 
essary to address a word to the Arabs 
shows the change that is now taking 
place in the camp of the Zionists. 
Usischkin said: 


“To you, the Arab population of the coun- 
try, we send our word in this difficult mo- 
ment. Until now in the course of twenty 
years the British government has deceived us 
Jews. Now it announces ten years of cheat- 
ing you. The British government takes every- 
thing away from us, but it will give nothing 
to you. We understand your position and 
your National movement, which you serve, 
but your conduct against us is bad. You have 
enough room in other neighboring coun- 
tries. Then let us remain the owners of this 
country that belongs to us as an inheritance 


from our ancestors, and we shall remain good 
neighbors.” 


For a leader like Usischkin it 
should have been clear that the Pal- 
estine Arabs, who struggle with so 
many sacrifices for their rights in Pal- 
estine, will not, at a moment when 
they are seeing their struggle bring 
achievements, all of a sudden depart 
from Palestine into the deserts. It 
would have been much more logical 
if his address had advocated that both 
peoples should find a way for a com- 
mon life in Palestine! But it would 
be too much to expect such a conclu- 
sion from Usischkin. Nevertheless, 
the mere fact that there is an under- 
standing that one must begin to talk 
to Arabs will perhaps lead the Zion- 
ists to a still clearer comprehension 
of their status in Palestine. 

Quite characteristic was the attitude 
of the Palestine government to the 
protest day of the Jewish settlement. 
It seems that the government author- 
ities have decided to carry through 
the publication of the decree liquidat- 
ing the Balfour Declaration as a “kiss 
of death.” The organs of the admin- 
istration called together the repre- 
sentatives of the leading organs of 
the Jewish settlement and told them 
in so many words: “We know and un- 
derstand how excited you are over the 
‘White Book,’ and we understand that 
you wish to express your protest by 
getting it off your chest. Well, why 
not, we have nothing against it, but 
only on one condition, that you let 
us know in advance against what and 
how you want to protest, and that 
you take upon yourselves the full per- 
sonal responsibility that everything 
will be in order. It is understood that 
the government must be informed in 
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advance of everything you plan todo.” 
Thus, the government officials “rea- 
soned” with the Zionist representa- 
tives and offered them aid in calmly 
swallowing their bitter pill. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE PROTEST 


Consequently, if one wants to sum- 
marize the protest campaign, one 
must regard it as a huge failure for its 
organizers and for the Jewish settle- 
ment. First, the fact that the official 
Jewish representatives accepted the 
government's advice to request a per- 
mit and to notify it of the entire pro- 
test proceedings, to a great extent de- 
prived the protest of its weight. Sec- 
ondly, the Jewish organs that organ- 
ized the general strike exempted in 
advance all the Jewish government 
officials from strike duty, and thus 
imposed a limit upon the scope of the 
activity of the Jewish settlement in 
general. True, the government would 
not have legalized the strike unless it 
remained within the limits of the 
purely Jewish enterprises. True, also, 
the government took signed pledges 
from its Jewish officials that if they 
did not report for work on the Jew- 
ish strike day they would be “released” 
from their positions. Nevertheless, 
that the government dared to put 
such demands to Jewish officials and 
to give warnings to Jewish represent- 
atives is explainable by the fact that, 
with the exception of a certain num- 
ber of immigrant Jews, especially in 
the settlements of Emek, who are per- 
meated with Zionist idealism, there 
are widely prevalent—among the ofh- 
cials in particular—strong tendencies 
toward careerism. The government 
was aware that it could demand from 
its employees signatures to no-strike 


pledges, and the Zionist leadership 
knew that it would be futile to ap. 
peal to them to strike! The strike day 
of the Jewish population on May 18 
was felt only in purely Jewish enter- 
prises (and even then not everywhere; 
in the rural sections, work was con- 
tinued in some orchards). All the city 
business places, cafes, restaurants, ice 
cream stands, etc., were closed. But 
the railroads, the post offices, the tel- 
egraph stations, the courts, and the 
ports were active as usual. An entirely 
different form is assumed by an Arab 
strike, which first of all hits all the 
government enterprises and _ institu- 
tions. This shows the relative posi- 
tions occupied by the Jews and the 
Arabs in the country. Hence, the Jew- 
ish day of protest was essentially a 
failure. 

The requested legalization caused 
the parades to appear like funerals, 
notwithstanding the fact that large 
numbers of people participated. 
There was no battle-cry, no sharp 
word against those who had deceived 
this protesting mass; there was no 
placard with a slogan against the gov- 
ernment. This had the reverse effect 
of restraining the mass storm, the urge 
for a tempestuous outbreak of protest. 

Last and most important, there 
were no slogans, no pointing to a way 
out, no prospect for the day follow- 
ing the protest demonstration or for 
the future in general. 

This conciliating attitude toward 
the government, this helplessness, this 
refusal to face reality and to look for 
the only possible way out through 
making peace with the Arab popula- 
tion enabled the Revisionist gangs to 
raise their heads. In spite of their 
small number, the Revisionists dared 
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to attack the general demonstration in 
Tel-Aviv, to beat up several dozens 
of workers, and also to lay hands upon 
a number of the Histadruth activists 
(two contributors to the Davar* were 
taken to the hospital; also the leader 
of the Left Poale-Zionists,** Erem). 
Thus encouraged, the Revisionists on 
several occasions staged their own 
adventurist demonstrations under the 
slogans: “Down with Weizmann!” 
“To Hell with the Workers!” and 
“Jabotinsky, Save Us!” after the 
fashion of the Nazi “Heil Hitler’ and 
“Sieg Heil.” Unrestrained, the Revi- 
sionists on the evening of that May 18 
day of protest felt sufficiently sure of 
themselves to make an attack on the 
Brenner House (Histadruth Build- 
ing) in Tel-Aviv and to shower stones 
on the workers who guarded the 
House. 

Briefly, the day of protest passed 
with vast numbers of the Jewish 
masses gnashing their teeth in anger, 
but with an undermined will, with 
an unclear road taken by the official 
leaders of the settlement and of the 
Zionist movement. The government is 
aware of this, just as it is aware of the 
Revisionist plague in the settlement, 
and, therefore, it tolerates its hooli- 
ganism, which helps the government 
to split the Jewish settlement and thus 
to carry out its plans more easily. 


PROGRAM OF COMMUNIST PARTY FOR 
UNITED ACTION WITH THE ARABS 
AGAINST THE FASCIST DANGER 

The Communist Party of Palestine 
is working in the best way possible to 
serve the interests of the Jewish settle- 





* Davar—Daily organ of the Histadruth.— 
The Editors. 

** Poale Zion—“Workers of Zion,” Right- 
wing Socialists.—The Editors. 


ment through its endeavor to estab- 
lish peaceful relations with the Arab 
population. At the present moment, 
the Palestinian Communist Party is 
devoting all of its energies toward 
calming the mutual anger of both peo- 
ples in the effort to direct their 
attention against the fascist menace 
from without and from within. 

The attitude of the Communist 
Party of Palestine finds its expression 
in its published appeals, in its illegal 
press, as well as in all the organiza- 
tions where its members and sympa- 
thizers are active. 

In the Arab neighborhood, the Par- 
ty points out that Hitler’s and Musso- 
lini’s agents are now interested in ag- 
gravating the relations between Jews 
and Arabs in the country, and that, 
in spite of the incomplete realization 
of the Arab demands, there is no sense 
in furthering the revolt movement, 
because, in the present moment, the 
partial yielding and promises of the 
British government to carry out a 
gradual reform in the country con- 
stitute a certain accomplishment, 
which may ventually, under a proper 
political vigilance, lead further to- 
ward realization of the full right of 
self-administration. The Party points 
out that one has to consider the in- 
ternational situation, that the fascist 
agencies are far from being interested 
in improving the conditions of the 
Arab masses, but, on the contrary, are 
interested in crushing every move- 
ment for liberation and independence 
in all colonial lands, as one can learn 
from the example of Albania. 

In the Jewish neighborhood, the 
Party calls for struggle against the ad- 
venturist appeals of the Revisionists, 
those under their influence, and other 


- 
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Zionist groups who are seeking to 
organize armed revolts, which would 
result in the complete destruction of 
the Jewish settlement. 

The Party points out that, for many 
years, it has warned the Jewish set- 
tlement not to rely on British impe- 
rialism and its promises, foretelling 
that under each changed situation the 
settlement would be betrayed and all 
promises forgotten. Now, 
“White Book,” the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment confirms the correctness of 
the Communists, and especially of the 
Palestine Party, in their warning that 
only in an understanding reached 
with the Arab people is there to be 
found a way out for the Jewish set- 
tlement, a prospect of a life of secu- 


with its 


rity and peace, and a partial solution 
to the problem of the refugees. 

But the Communist Party does not 
wish to take advantage of this vindi- 
cation of its position for narrow party 
purposes. The Palestine Communists, 
devoted to the interests of the Jewish 
settlement and to its advancement, 
demand the greatest vigilance in the 
interests of the settlement from all 
those who have their eyes open to 
reality. And that reality is a very bit- 
ter one: a wall of enmity between 
Jews and Arabs; open betrayal on the 
part of the British; an imminent dan- 
ger of war with the fascist countries, 
a possibility of Italian attacks, espe- 
cially of air-raids; and a very hard 
economic situation intensified by 
widespread unemployment. There- 
fore, the Communists appeal for the 
use of all possible means in the effort 
to reach an understanding with the 
Arabs. Although the Communist 
Party has its own perspective and pro- 
gram for the future shaping of the 
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land, for the collaboration of both 
peoples, it does not at this moment 
put forward any program, but only 
one slogan: Unity, one united front 
of all those who see the necessity of 
reaching an agreement with the 
Arabs. Zionists and non-Zionists, those 
standing for a form of government 
built on a parity basis, those standing 
for the idea that the Jewish minority 
should reach 40 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, and all others, the group of 
“Mapai” (Right Poale Zionists), ad- 
herents of Kaplansky, the Hashomer 
Hatzoir,* Poale Zion, Brith Sholom,** 
together with all those who under- 
stand now the urgency of an under- 
standing with the Arabs, should to- 
gether form one single front for com- 
mon work to secure such an under- 
standing. 

Finally, the Communist Party, real- 
izing the danger of Revisionism and 
its senseless attacks upon the Hista- 
druth, as well as upon the Zionist 
organization, realizing that through 
such attacks the atmosphere can be 
poisoned with fascist venom, espe- 
cially for the backward sections of 
the population, has decided to call 
upon all Communist followers and 
sympathizers to support the present 
leadership of the National Council 
and of the Jewish Agency with Weiz- 
mann at its head. The Communist 
Party declares that it does this, not 
because it considers Weizmann’s 
course to be correct, but because the 
progressive workers cannot be indil- 





* Hashomer Hatzoir (Young Guardians)— 
Left-wing group within the Zionist organiza- 
tion.—The Editors. 

** Brith Sholom (Pact of Peace)—A group 
led by the president of the Jerusalem He- 
brew University, Dr. J. L. Magnes, which 


stands for peace and understanding between 
Jews and Arabs.—The Editors. 
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ferent to the fate of the settlement. 
Of course, a settlement under a pro- 
gressive leadership would be better 
than under the leadership of Weiz- 
mann, but it is better to have Weiz- 
mann than Jabotinsky, because the 
Revisionists only want to draw the 
settlement into the entanglement of 
a bloody adventure. 

In spite of the fact that it is nec- 


é 


essary to direct sharp criticism against 
the leadership of the Histadruth, the 
Communist Party calls for defense of 
and devotion to the very existence of 
the Histadruth against the wild Revi- 
sionist attacks. 


In this most trying moment, the 
Palestine Jewish Settlement can see 
more clearly who are its enemies and 
who its real friends. 








THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON AND THE 
1940 ELECTIONS 


BY MORRIS RAPPORT 
Secretary, Northwest District, Communist Party, U.S.A. 


HE events of the past several 
"Th enue in the Northwest have 
fully borne out the analysis presented 
by Comrade Browder at the May 
Plenum of the National Committee. 
These events have displayed a two- 
fold character. On the one hand, the 
progressive forces, looking forward to 
the 1940 elections, have sought to con- 
solidate and extend the gains in the 
elections by developing and extending 
those organizations which contributed 
to the New Deal victories. On the 
other hand, the camp of reaction, dis- 
turbed and uneasy at the democratic 
advance of the people, has developed 
a desperate offensive against the New 
Deal forces. The main struggle has 
developed around the Washington 
State Legislature, which provided a 
dramatic arena, with the New Deal 
and progressive legislators waging the 
struggle for the people against the 
united camp of Republicans and reac- 
tionary Democrats. 

The State legislature of Washing- 
ton had hardly convened when the 
strategy of reaction became clear: A 
Senatorial spokesman of the reaction- 
ary Democrats advanced the idea of a 
“purge” of alleged Communist legis- 
lators. The cry of “Communist inva- 
sion” of the State Legislature was 


raised in the hope that this would 
drive the progressives into the camp 
of the reactionary Democrats. But the 
progressives, firm in their support and 
defense of the New Deal, did not 
capitulate to this red-baiting attack, 
and the miserable reactionary strategy 
failed. Nonetheless, the Martin Demo- 
crats and the Republicans (who were 
only too willing) quickly united in 
order to carry through the reactionary 
policies of the Governor. 

This reactionary combination was, 
however, soon disturbed when a tre- 
mendous popular protest arose 
against the Governor’s message which 
brazenly proclamed a wholesale at- 
tack in the fields of social security, 
education and taxation. Even the 
Governor’s own machine began to 
crumble under rising public indigna- 
tion. A new device was needed to dis- 
tract attention from the Governor's 
starvation program and weaken the 
growing strength of the progressive 
legislators. Out came a bill by the 
Governor's floor leader for the estab- 
lishment of a “Baby Dies Commit- 
tee,” directed not only at the alleged 
“Communists” in the Legislature but 
at the broad labor and progressive 
movement. 

Thus, the combination of Repub- 
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licans and reactionary Democrats 
made quite clear its goal. It aimed to 
destroy the labor unity which had 
been achieved during the election 
campaign and which had become a 
rallying center for the masses of the 
people in the struggles around the 
Legislature. Through red-baiting and 
witch-hunts they hoped to split the 
labor movement, to isolate it, and re- 
move its united support from the 
New Deal legislators. This coalition 
hoped to discredit the New Dealers 
utterly as a disruptive force and thus 
shape public opinion for a reaction- 
ary victory in 1940. 

The Republican Party, the main 
vehicle of reaction in the state, also 
had its own independent program, as 
events subsequently proved. First, to 
unite with the reactionary Democrats 
and insure passage of the Governor's 
starvation program, and then to place 
the full responsibility for that pro- 
gram on the whole Democratic Party, 
including the New Deal wing. With 
such discredit heaped upon the Dem- 
ocratic Party, and with the aid 
of the Martin Democrats, the 
Republicans hoped for their own 
party victory in 1940. It must be said 
that the reactionary Democrats were 
conscious and willing collaborators in 
this Republican plot. 

However, the full reactionary pro- 
gram of the Governor and the Repub- 
licans was not achieved. The retreat 
of the Governor from his message and 
certain victories won by the New Deal 
forces were only due to the fact that 
the progressive camp boldly pursued 
a policy of maintaining unity; it 
aroused the people to vigilance and 
organization; it exposed red-baiting 
and did not waver in the struggle. 
The New Deal legislators refused to 


be isolated. They broadened their 
camp on specific issues, widened their 
own horizon, and on many occasions 
mustered votes for the success of their 
own strategy, thus disorganizing the 
reactionary bloc and threatening the 
Governor's control over the Legisla- 
ture. 

A joint lobby of the Grange, the 
A. F. of L. and C.1.O. unions, Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, Commonwealth 
Federation, Tax Education League, 
and many other civic groups, was 
formed and functioned throughout 
the period of the legislative session. 
On the demand of the people, the pro- 
gressive legislators organized a mass 
legislative conference at Olympia in 
which 2,000 representatives from all 
over the state participated. The pro- 
gressive legislators regularly reported 
to their constituents on the week-ends. 
Series of local conferences were organ- 
ized which constantly brought pres- 
sure on the reactionaries and support 
to the progressives. 

Although the Governor’s Social Se- 
curity Department asserted privately 
that at least $70,000,000 was needed to 
care adequately for the people in the 
state, the Governor’s budget, in the 
name of “liberalizing relief” and 
“economy,” called for only $31,000,- 
ooo. The final allotment, however, 
was substantially larger by $9,000,000. 
This can be attributed mainly to the 
activities of the progressive legislators 
and the united people’s lobby which 
functioned all through the session. 
Likewise, the Baby Dies Committee 
proposal was killed, as well as many 
other vicious measures originally 
planned by the reactionary coalition. 

A word must be said here on the 
activities of the Trotskyites, repre- 
sented in the Legislature by one 
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woman member. She distinguished 
herself in her red-baiting and her 
wholehearted support of the reac- 
tionary coalition in its attempt to 
create strife in the labor organiza- 
tions and among the progressive legis- 
lators. She demanded the investiga- 
tion of “Communist activities” in the 
Federal Writers Project in Seattle and 
offered her support for the Baby Dies 
Committee proposal in exchange for 
her own pet bills. Her demands for 
the investigation of the alleged “Com- 
munist activities,’ however, met the 
same fate as the Baby Dies Committee. 

The coalition of reactionary Demo- 
crats and Republicans was thus able 
to carry through much of its program 
through machine control and against 
the will of the mass of the people. 
Upon adjournment, reaction was con- 
fronted with the actual unfolding of 
its own program in the face of con- 
tinued and growing unity in the dem- 
ocratic camp. The measures carried 
out in the Legislature worked serious 
hardships on the aged and unem- 
ployed, and affected the whole being 
of the state. Thus, the reactionaries 
were forced to concentrate ever-in- 
creasing efforts on destroying the 
greater unity welded during the legis- 
lative session and stifling the increas- 
ing popular resentment against the re- 
actionary offensive. 

A campaign against labor unity, 
creating labor strife, inaugurating 
vigorous red-baiting, and sowing all 
manner of confusion, was the line 
pursued by the reactionaries. In the 
labor movement they are centering 
their main attack on those unions that 
have stood in the forefront of labor 
unity, such as the lumber unions. In 
Grays Harbor, for example, dema- 
gogically raising the slogan of “open 


the factories,” a semi-vigilante organi- 
zation has been established for the 
purpose of breaking the strength of 
the unions. Jurisdictional disputes are 
being engineered in the canning and 
fishing industries, while the press has 
been mobilized to create confusion 
and disaffection of public opinion. 

Another point of concentration is 
ihe social security front. Thousands of 
citizens are already feeling the full 
brunt of the Governor's program. The 
federal W.P.A. cuts are working tre- 
mendous hardships on the aged, the 
unemployed and W.P.A. workers, 
seriously affecting small business as 
well. Among the unemployed, as in 
the unions, reaction is making full use 
of the Trotskyites, who are trying to 
set up dual organizations, and by pro- 
vocative action to disrupt the growing 
unity between the unemployed and 
the employed. 

In the state of Oregon, where labor 
and the progressive movement are 
weaker and the labor movement was 
unable to unite during the last elec- 
tions, the Republican Governor and 
Republican House and Senate, aided 
from the outside by the reactionary 
tory Democrats, have succeeded in 
unfolding a similar program for the 
people, with much less resistance. 

As against this offensive, the labor 
and progressive movement continues 
its efforts to maintain and extend its 
unity. In Seattle, a Labor Coordinat- 
ing Committee composed of C.I1.O. 
and A. F. of L. unions was estab- 
lished to coordinate joint activities for 
labor unity. This committee con- 


tinues to increase its affiliates, and 
engages in efforts to bring the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods into this move- 
ment as an important unifying force. 
It has developed cooperation with the 
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farm organizations and is extending 
its support to the activities of the 
middle class, the aged and the unem- 
ployed. Throughout the Northwest, 
labor is cementing its ranks against 
disruption from within and from 
without and is waging its own coun- 
ter-offensive against wage cuts and 
union-busting. The small farmers are 
growing more conscious of their com- 
mon interest with labor, and various 
conferences are being planned to dis- 
cuss joint problems. 

In the forefront of the struggle 
against the Governor’s program is the 
Workers Alliance. In many instances, 
and often with united labor support, 
it organized “Governor Martin Star- 
vation Camps” as the first step in 
dramatizing the serious plight of the 
people. These actions, having already 
served their purpose, are now passing 
into more advanced forms of strug- 
gles—picket lines, broad united front 
conferences, with the support of city 
and local officials, small business men, 
etc. Already civic groups from dif- 
ferent cities are effecting a joint con- 
sultation and action committee 
against the Governor who, to make 
matters worse, is not even dispensing 
the meager funds allotted according to 
actual need, but on a month-by-month 
pro-rata basis. 

In the struggle for peace, the Pa- 
cific Northwest, situated as it is, is 
especially conscious of the danger of 
Japanese aggression. It has an over- 
whelming sympathy for China and 
universal condemnation of Japanese 
invasion. Mass picket lines and dem- 
onstrations, unprecedented in the 
breadth of their support, have effec- 
tively stopped the shipment of scrap 
iron for days in the principal seaports 
and towns. In Astoria the Port Com- 
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mission has officially barred scrap 
iron shipments. Out of these activities 
different types of organizations have 
grown to continue and coordinate all 
peace activities, providing a new 
reservoir of strength to the general 
progressive labor movement. The 
point of the struggle for peace and 
against fascism has been to arouse 
greater awareness of Japan’s role as 
one of the fascist aggressors, and to 
gather support for the Thomas 
amendment. A high point in these ac- 
tivities was the successful Interna- 
tional Conference in Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, on April 23. 

In several cities and towns May 
Day parades and demonstrations were 
held under central slogans of labor 
unity, social and national security, 
and with the participation of both 
C.1.0. and A. F. of L. unions. The 
Communist Party is especially intensi- 
fying its activities in connection with 
the results of the state legislative ses- 
sion and in preparation for 1940, to 
bring the farmers in the small towns 
nearer to the general progressive 
movement in the state. Thus, the key 
question today is to broaden and ex- 
tend the unity, developed against all 
reactionary attempts to split and dis- 
rupt it in preparation for 1940. 


Il. 


This, then, provides the picture of 
the general situation in which our 
Party in the Northwest District has 
worked and operated. It has con- 
ducted itself actively and energetic- 
ally in defense of the needs of the peo- 
ple, in defense of democracy. As part 
of the democratic camp, its members 
have participated in the struggle 
against the reactionary offensive. As 
the vanguard champion of labor and 
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popular unity for social and national 
security, our Party, in collaboration 
with others, and often independently, 
has initiated broad popular move- 
ments which rallied large sections of 
the people. 

The red-baiting attacks were met 
with a series of independent under- 
takings: statements, leaflets and neigh- 
borhood papers, Party meetings and 
radio broadcasts, etc. Our Party 
played a direct role in the defeat of 
the red-baiting resolutions in the Leg- 
islature, when it publicly submitted 
copies of its Constitution, reports 
and resolutions to every Representa- 
tive and Senator. Our individual 
members worked tirelessly in all the 
struggles of the people, clarifying is- 
sues and the practical 
needs of leadership and activity in the 
various movements. 


answering 


As a result, our Party has regis- 
tered some measure of growth. In the 
last year we have grown by 60 per 
cent, on the basis of the comparative 
registration figures of 1938 and 1939. 
In many respects, however, this 
growth has been uneven, as is re- 
flected first in the monthly rate of 
recruiting. The first four months of 
this year show the following: January, 
213; February, 281; March, 142; April, 
264. This unevenness is also found in 
dues payments and in dispropor- 
tionate rates of recruiting. We have 
thus not fully developed our potential 
recruiting capacities. 

Before proceeding to the question 
of registration, there are certain fea- 
Party growth which 
should be noted. The rapid growth 


tures in our 
of the Party has also brought a cor- 
responding rising maturity of local 
Party leadership. It can be said that 
in some respects we have reached a 
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stage where our local leading per- 
sonnel is assuming an ever greater in- 
dependent political character, capable 
of providing stable and mature lead- 
ership in each area. More and more 
it is able to tackle its problems in- 
dependently and in, a_ responsible 
fashion, with less reliance upon our 
higher committees, except for gen- 
eral, state and national line. This fea- 
ture cannot be underestimated, since 
it is the key to the growth and ma- 
turity of our Party as a whole. 

We have also experienced a growth 
in the small town and outlying areas. 
In one county alone, Snohomish 
County, Party organizations exist in 
no fewer than sixteen towns. Hitherto 
unreached by us, such areas offer an 
almost unlimited source of constant 
Party growth. Everywhere in such 
places we have found workers and 
small farmers extremely responsive to 
our Party’s call. These areas are of 
no small political importance, being 
a vital link between the workers and 
the farmers, even as it is a concentra- 
tion point of reaction for the build- 
ing of anti-labor and semi-fascist or- 
ganizations. 

Another important feature is the 
headway made in building the Party 
in the agricultural areas. In Yakima 
Valley, heart of the farm country, our 
Party has far more than doubled its 
membership. Made up primarily of 
farmers, our Yakima organization has 
helped to initiate the organization of 
the small farmers, and is rapidly ex- 
tending its membership and work 
throughout the valley. 

Our total membership at the end of 


last year was 5,016, comprising 2,703 
recruits during 1938; 72 per cent of 
this membership has been registered 
so far. How does this compare with 
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the previous years? First, in recruit- 
ing; 1936 recruits totaled 1,032; 1937 
recruits totaled 1,720. The registra- 
tion in 1936 was 54 per cent; in 1937) 
6o per cent. Our present membership 
to date stands at 4,479. In 1937, 74 
per cent of the members were native- 
born; in 1938 80 per cent; and in 1939 
82 per cent. :; ; 

A detailed study of our registration 
figures reveals that the main loss oc- 
curs during the first two years of mem- 
bership. For instance, of the 1,728 
recruits in 1937, Only 1,245, or 72 per 
cent were registered in 1938; and of 
these, only 626, or 36 per cent, regis- 
tered in 1939. Of those with longer 
membership durations, fluctuation is 
minor, about 7 to 10 per cent. 

Another important conclusion 1s 
that the fluctuation is greater in the 
larger cities. If the big cities had 
maintained the same ratio as the small 
places we would have reached ap- 
proximately 82 to 85 per cent regis- 
tration. How can we explain the fact 
that the smaller cities, which are more 
isolated, have weaker leadership and 
receive less attention from the higher 
committees, can stabilize and con- 
solidate their organization better than 
the larger cities? 

In answer to this question we can 
offer at least two conclusions: First, 
the smaller cities are faced directly 
with their community problems as a 
whole; they have no county or district 
offices to run to for solutions; they 
are obliged by their very circum- 
stances to rely on and develop their 
own capabilities. Thus they learn 
faster to stand on their own feet and 
in turn they find the Party a better 
vehicle to solve their problems. Sec- 
ondly, life in these smaller areas is 
neither as “fast” or as complex as in 
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the large cities. The lower Party or- 
ganization becomes in many respects 
the center of community activity, pro- 
viding the membership with a many- 
sided, political, social, cultural life, 
while in the larger areas, despite our 
constant struggle against the practice, 
the political problems tend to be han- 
dled largely by the top committees. 
Registration has also called to our 
attention a number of important 
problems. In many instances those 
that had been dropped from the Party 
rolls remained unaware of the fact. 
They had simply been away from 
branch meetings for one or another 
reason, in some cases confident in the 
knowledge that they were still Party 
members! It was evident that our 
branches were paying little attention 
to those absent from branch meetings, 
simply dropping them when they did 
not attend. Secondly, the section and 
county committees too easily accepted 
this policy of dropping without inves- 
tigation, and conducted little or no 
struggle to prevent the loss of mem- 
bers. All this was facilitated by the 
circumstance that while branch books 
were put into shape at the beginning 
of the year, they were not constantly 
kept up to date, with resulting con- 
fusion, inaccuracies, negligence, and 
the loss of members. In the town of 
Raymond, for example, the branch 
reported fifteen dropped. The County 
Committee assigned a comrade, and 
in the process of investigation four- 
teen were registered and some $9 dues 
collected. These comrades were sim- 
ply waiting for some one to contact 
them. In Spokane a similar situation 
existed when the local committee as- 
serted that out of a list of 146 unreg- 
istered members there were only twen- 
ty names that were “worth while.” 
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When that “theory” was set aside, 
twenty-three were immediately regis- 
tered and to date from eighty to nine- 
ty more have come in! 

Our experiences also raised some 
problems with regard to the non-at- 
tendance of so many members. Some 
comrades attribute this to careless and 
indiscriminate recruiting. Others 
maintain that the rapid current of 
events causes confusion, hesitation 
and wavering. Still others declare that 
non-attendance can be traced to the 
increasing attacks on our Party by the 
reactionaries, to red-baiting, terror, 
etc. Some comrades approach the 
question, on the other hand, as sim- 
ply the neglect of organizational 
measures, like the failure of branches 
to check up on attendance. While all 
of these difficulties unquestionably 
play some role, it would be entirely 
incorrect to consider that we can thus 


explain away the problem of non-at- 
tendance and fluctuation. We must 


look elsewhere for fundamental 
reasons. 

New members, upon joining the 
Party, are really conscious of the great 
obligation they have assumed. But 
this obligation presents itself imme- 
diately as required attendance at nu- 
merous meetings, endless conferences, 
heavy financial burdens and “con- 
flicts” with their work in non-Party 
organizations. Because of our own 
weaknesses, and because they lack a 
sufficiently broad understanding of 
the role of the Party, many new mem- 
bers are overwhelmed by these obli- 
gations and leave. Many others refuse 
to join the Party out of fear that they 
will be obliged to neglect their duties, 
not only in their organizations, but 
at home as well. 


Here again the problem cannot be 


solved through organizational changes 
in the branch or its inner life alone. 
More lively branch meetings, ener- 
getic branch programs, exciting edu- 
cational discussions, relaxation of fin- 
ancial strain, better adjustment of 
branch size—all these can help. But 
our problem is not simply organiza- 
tional; it is political both in content 
and form. While we are conducting a 
struggle to bring the member to the 
Party, the time has come to raise the 
slogan: “Bring the Party to the 
Member!” 

It is often assumed, for example, 
that the many comrades who do not 
attend branch meetings are inactive, 
passive and not “proper” material for 
Party membership. But the contrary 
generally is true. Precisely because 
these “inactive” comrades are so ac- 
tively tied up in mass work, they 
often lose sight of the role of the 
Party; some even come to the con- 
clusion that they can function as bet- 
ter Communists by devoting little or 
no time to branch attendance. Fur 
thermore, many of these comrades 
follow the general Party line through 
the press, general meetings and the 
Party leaders in their own organiza- 
tions, and consider that they are regu- 
larly functioning Party members. 

We must approach this problem as 
one confronting a rapidly growing 
mass Communist Party, an organiza- 
tion which will include in its mem- 
bership hundreds of thousands. 

While we constantly strive to at- 
tain higher and higher attendance at 
our branch organization meetings, we 
must nonetheless take into account 
the inescapable fact that a large per- 
centage of our membership is not at- 
tending meetings “religiously.” Fur- 
thermore, any mechanical tendencies 
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to make such “religious” attendance 
a prerequisite for Party. membership 
will only serve to hinder the growth 
of the Party and bring about losses 
in Party membership. We must rec- 
ognize that along with the problem of 
increasing membership attendance 
we must more than ever concern our- 
selves with the problem of providing 
leadership for those who do not reg- 
ularly attend branch meetings for one 
or another reason. 

By the slogan “Bring the Party to 
the Member” we in no way relax 
our struggle to bring the member to 
the Party. On the contrary, a political 
understanding of the Party’s responsi- 
bility to the member will bring more 
members than ever back to the Party. 
Many organizational forms must be 
developed along this particular line, 
such as the press, meetings, radio, vis- 
iting committees, etc. Obviously the 
work, for example, of a tactful, sym- 
pathetic visiting committee can do 
more than anything else, first, to main- 
tain a live, friendly contact and even- 
tually to bring about regular atten- 
dance. Such a committee can provide 
the comrade with literature, high- 
lights of political activities, warmth 
and comradely friendship. A political 
understanding of this problem will do 
away with tactlessness, antagonisms, 
callous disregard of financial difficul- 
ties, etc. 

In this fashion, the Party will also 
be able to increase its fighting role, 
and its capacity for activity and 
growth, by increasing the number of 
members at its disposal above the gen- 
eral level of the regular attendance, 
which in turn stands to be increased. 

Comrade Browder’s speech in Bos- 
ton on the question of religion is al- 
ready materially aiding in the solu- 
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tion of what has developed as an im- 
portant problem in our branches. No 
doubt many other Party organizations 
are meeting our own experience of 
large numbers of religious people 
coming into our Party. Comrade 
Browder’s remarks showed fully the 
whole basis upon which these people 
can come to our Party. Yet during the 
course of our registration work, we 
found quite a number of religious 
workers leaving our Party because of 
unclarity, not only on their part but 
on the part of our local organizations 
as well. It is clear that not only must 
we intensify our efforts to present ac- 
curately the position of the Party to 
the religious non-Party masses, but we 
must also undertake the clarification 
of our Party membership itself, so 
that religious people will find a home 
in the Party, which is not at all in- 
compatible with their church activ- 
ities. 

Party education has already re- 
flected itself in the growth and stabil- 
ization of our Party. Last year we had 
135 members attending section train- 
ing schools. This year we have in- 
creased the number to 256, to which 
we can also add 124 who have attend- 
ed full-time county training schools, 
of which there were none the previous 
year. To these should be added the 
thirty-two students of the six-week 
full-time District Training School. 
Mention should also be made of the 
more or less permanent Workers 
School in Seattle which completed its 
first term last year with an attendance 
of some 150 students, and by now has 
completed its second successful term. 

This increase in organized educa- 
tional activity is manifesting itself in 
a noticeable rise in the political level 
and theoretical work of our Party. 
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A new feature, week-end schools 
throughout the district, was intro- 
duced last fall. Hundreds of comrades 
have already passed through these 
brief schools which deal with current 
as well as more basic questions. Still, 
this general program is not yet suffi- 
ciently regular and systematic. The 
appearance of the History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
here, as everywhere else, has already 
proved a weapon of inestimable value 
in ideologically arming the Party and 
rousing unprecedented interest and 
concern with questions of Marxist- 
Leninist theory. Elaborate plans are 
already under way involving the 


Party in the study of the book, which 
has helped tremendously in placing 
in the center of our educational work 
the key question of independent ap- 
plication and self-study, and at the 
same time has strengthened our whole 
Party-building campaign. 


This brings us now to some sum- 
mary ‘conclusions about branch or- 
ganization and some perspectives. In 
our district it is no longer sufficient 
to place the problem of the branch 
in such a way as simply to insist on 
branch activity in the neighborhood 
or community. The majority of our 
branches are already actively en- 
gaged in every field of neighborhood 
work—in the political organizations, 
the trade unions, civic and commu- 
nity undertakings, churches, etc. For 
us, the key problem is now two-fold: 
First, to discover the best methods of 
Party work under these conditions; 
and second, how tactfully and mod- 
estly to bring forward acknowledged 
representatives of our Party who will 
make the community openly aware 
of the existence of the Party. Such 
Party representatives can win the re- 
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spect of other local leaders in their 
own neighborhoods and also do much 
to make the reactionary campaigns 
against our Party ineffective. 

As to methods of Party work, as 
well as Party organization, these will 
vary from place to place according to 
specific circumstances. Above all, we 
must stress flexibility and informality 
of work. The very circumstances in 
which we find ourselves require Party 
organizations which can _ readjust 
themselves rapidly to each new situa- 
tion politically and organizationally. 
Nor is this simply a question of me. 
chanical organizational changes. 
There are large branches that func. 
tion splendidly (for example, the 
Longshore branch of seventy-five 
members in Portland) and large 
branches (as in Spokane) which do 
not and will not function well. The 
solution lies in the recognition of the 
political problems involved, with the 
necessary changes being made ac 
cordingly. The struggle against for- 
malism must be placed in the center 
of all our activity. 


Ill. 


Preparations for the twentieth an- 
niversary of our Party take place 
amidst the general celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the State of Washington. Our Par- 
ty, led by Comrade Browder, which 
has undertaken the task of rediscov- 
ering and reinterpreting the history 
of our country and the State of 
Washington, dedicates its observance 
of these great anniversaries to the 
deepening of our knowledge of our 
state and our people, to arming and 
inspiring them in the struggle against 
present-day reaction. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who sent 
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Lewis and Clark on the expedition 
which blazed the path to the found- 
ing of our state. Jefferson was ac- 
cused by the reactionaries of his day 
of destroying life and property when 
he sent the expedition, in the same 
manner that President Roosevelt is 
attacked by the reactionaries of today. 

The spirit of Jefferson has been 
borne high by the people of Washing- 
ton State, producing men like John 
R. Rogers, the first Populist elected 
Governor in the United States. In 
igg0 the State of Washington cast the 
highest vote for the Presidential can- 
didate of the Farmer-Labor Party of 
that time. In 1924, the Farmer-Labor 
Party gave LaFollette more votes than 
the candidates of the major parties. 
It was in Seattle that the first general 
strike in our country’s history took 
place. Here it was also that the first 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Councils were 
organized, and where longshoremen 
stopped the SS. Delight from sailing 
with its cargo of munitions destined 
for the counter-revolutionary Kolchak 
army, an action which contributed to 
the victory of the October Revolution. 

It was in the Northwest that the 
great free speech fights of the I.W.W. 
occurred, and the great struggles 
against the lumber barons took place. 
It was here that the shameful mas- 
sacres of Everett and Centralia took 
place. It was here that the greatest 
self-help movement in the country de- 
veloped, and it was in the city of 
Seattle that the unemployed captured 
the County-City Building in 1933. 


Our Party is inseparably connected 
with the struggles of the people of 
our state just as it was the socialist 
revolution led by Lenin and Stalin 
which inspired the organization of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Councils and 
the general strike in Seattle. It was 
Comrade Foster who directly partici- 
pated in, and provided leadership to, 
the development of the working class 
movement in the Northwest. It was 
the growth and maturing of our Par- 
ty that contributed to the Farmer- 
Labor Party in 1924; it was our Party 
which aroused the masses to the ef- 
fects of the 1929 crisis. 

In this, the year of the twentieth 
anniversary of our Party and the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the State of Wash- 
ington, our district soberly prepares 
for the decisive elections of 1940. To 
assure the defeat of reaction in 1940 
our Party will not only continue and 
intensify its efforts to effect the unity 
of the labor movement, and consol- 
idate and extend the advancing pro- 
gressive movement, but it will place 
particular emphasis on work in the 
small town areas and among the farm 
population. In the consolidation and 
increased tempo of growth of our 
Party, we recognize the best assurance 
for the carrying forward of the tradi- 
tional progressivism of the people of 
the Northwest. The people of Wash- 
ington and the Northwest will add 
new pages to their history of progress 
as they march forward to prepare for 
victory in 1940. 















MONETARY REFORM AND THE 


DEMOCRATIC FRONT 


SOME LESSONS FROM CANADIAN EXPERIENCE 


BY LESLIE MORRIS 


OCIAL movements for the reform 
S of the capitalist monetary system 
are playing a big part in the develop- 
ment of resistance to capitalist mo- 
nopoly in North America. At times 
these movements take the form of 
vague demands for “cheap money,” or 
for “dividends,” or pensions in the 
form of state payments each Thurs- 
fay. Such expressions of anti-mo- 
nopoly feeling, no matter how unsci- 
entific and _ illusory, nevertheless 
spring from the demand of the small 
producers and petty manufacturers 
for surcease from the grinding oppres- 
sion of the bourgeois banking system, 
which section of capitalist monopoly 
is the central target of such move- 
ments. 

Even a superficial study of these 
monetary reform movements reveals 
that they spring almost exclusively 
from the non-proletarian sections of 
the population who are enslaved by 
monopoly: the farmers, small mer- 
chants and even sections of the pro- 
letarians who are, in the rural com- 
munities, under the ideological in- 
fluence of middle class democrats. The 
Non-Partisan League in the North- 
west of the United States, the Bryan 
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silver movement, the Greenback cam- 
paign, the California “$30 every 
Thursday” electoral fight last year, the 
Townsend pension plan and Social 
Credit all have been political expres- 
sions of monetary reform in one de- 
gree or another. 

All these movements have one thing 
in common: they look for the basic 
solution through reforms in the sys- 
tem of the distribution of commodi- 
ties, failing to see, as the Marxist does, 
that the process of capitalist produc- 
tion gives rise to the evils of the pres- 
ent system. Hence, the demand for 
“government control of credit,” the 
removal from the banks of the right 
to issue currency, the equalizing of 
production and distribution on the 
theory that only in this way can sur- 
plus commodities be consumed and 
business improved, the establishment 
of state credit houses to issue in the 
form of scrip available to all citizens 
that amout of purchasing power equal 
to the sum of surplus commodities on 
hand. 

In one North American govern- 
mental area such a monetary reform 
theory is the officially-stated policy of 
a government: the Social Credit ad- 
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ministration of Premier William 
Aberhart in the Canadian western 
province of Alberta. A resume of AI- 
berta’s experiences, and the position 
this government occupies in relation 
to the labor movement particularly, 
will be of interest. 


Alberta is the Canadian province 
due north of Montana. It is primarily 
agricultural, but possesses important 
coal-mining, oil and meat-packing in- 
dustries. Its population is formed from 
those pioneers who stopped at the 
Rockies during the great westward 
migration in the days of free home- 
stead land, and settled in the great 
ranching country among the foothills. 
Of a population (1936) of 772,782 
(which includes many settlers from 
the midwestern United States) about 
63 per cent is to be found in rural 
communities. Wheat and cattle are 
the main products of the province. 

Its economic history is that of the 
North American West. World over- 
production of wheat and cattle in the 
crisis years and the drastic decline of 
urban purchasing power brought 
catastrophe to the province. A total 
production of over $400,000,000 in 
1929 dropped to $206,000,000 in 1933. 
Secured public and private debts in- 
creased alarmingly, forcing farmers 
and ranchers out of production into 
the cities, bringing on forced collec- 
tions and sharply curtailing governed 
income and expenditures. 

Natural calamity added to the 
misery of the people. With the excep- 
tion of the past and present crop 
years, each year of the crisis has been 
one of drought in the southern por- 
tions of the province. 


In short, Alberta is suffering from 
an agrarian crisis which has been ag- 
gravated by the industrial crisis and 
which in turn deepens the industrial 
crisis. The criminal methods of land 
settlement, the pyramiding of debt, 
the downward plunge of the world 
wheat price, unemployment—all made 
worse by the absence of federal amelio- 
rative powers under the existing 
Canadian _constitution—caused = a 
highly inflammable social situation 
which had, naturally, tremendous po- 
litical consequences. 

With the agrarian crisis came 
a heightened realization of the way in 
which industry is exploiting agricul- 
ture. Unbelievably punitive freight 
rates, industrial monopolies which ac- 
tually increased the prices of their 
products and their profits during the 
crisis, rising indebtedness to the indus- 
trial and financial East, governmental 
bankruptcy—all became targets for 
the hatred of the people. They had 
known of this double exploitation in 
the past; in the years of the crisis 
they came to realize it as never 
before. 

The government of the province 
since its formation in 1905 had been 
free-trade Liberal up to 1921. In that 
year the farmers’ economic organiza- 
tion, the United Farmers of Alberta, 
went into politics and captured the 
government. Political opportunism 
aggravated by the pre-crisis agricul- 
tural expansion and the practice of 
capitalist party methods made the 
government ineffective. When the 
crisis came it tried to place the burden 
on the backs of the people instead of 
carrying Out its mandate of struggle 
against the monopolists in the inter- 
ests of the primary producers. 
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Then a political upheaval occurred 
which may conceivably be duplicated 
in varying forms in other regions, par- 
ticularly those which are predomi- 
nantly agricultural, where the labor 
movement embraces only a small mi- 
nority of the population and where 
socialist understanding is consequent- 
ly low. It is necessary to study Alberta 
precisely for the reason that in the 
agricultural regions of North America 
the imperative alliance between 
worker and farmer is still weak and 
that as yet Communist Party influence 
is small. When we see the growth of 
Republican influence in the last U. S. 
elections and realize that agricultural 
individualism has demands specific- 
ally its own and including the cry for 
credit reform and “cheaper money” 
to “gain something” at the expense of 
the big shots (of which reactionary 
old line party demagogues are quick 
to take advantage) the necessity for a 
positive approach to middle class 
monetary reform movements becomes 
apparent. Sectarianism here on the 
part of the labor movement may well 
enable monopolies to create a fascist 
base among the farmers. 


In August, 1935, the Alberta elec- 
tions took place, on the eve of the 
federal election which swept the 
Tories out of office and elected the 
present Liberal administration. The 
farmers’ government of Alberta was 
totally discredited. The free-trade 


Liberals in the province were unable 
to hold their own in a period of mad 
economic nationalism and the world 
overproduction of wheat and cattle. 
Cooperative 


The Commonwealth 


Federation (the Canadian Socialist 
Party) was pursuing a policy of “so- 
cialism or nothing.” The Communist 
Party was at the moment quite dis- 
tant from the immediate demands of 
the people, which were: relief from 
debt, assistance to continue produc- 
tion, increased purchasing power, 
lower consumers’ prices, a lower cost 
of living, government action and lead- 
ership to save the province from utter 
ruin within the framework of capi- 
talism. 

Here is where Social Credit stepped 
in. 

For some time prior to election 
day, William Aberhart, a Fundamen- 
talist Calgary high school principal 
and Baptist minister, had been es- 
pousing the cause of Social Credit. 
An able speaker and the first Ca- 
nadian public figure really to make 
of the radio a tremendous political 
weapon, he advanced the slogan of 
“twenty-five dollars a month for each 
Alberta citizen over eighteen years,” 
payable through a system of state 
credit houses which would remove 
from the chartered banks their con- 
trol of credit and assume the right to 
issue currency “against public credit,” 
in short, against “goods and services.” 

While not an orthodox Douglas So- 
cial Crediter (Douglas’s relations 
with Aberhart have always been 
shaky) Aberhart’s ability to put over 
his crusade for “increased purchasing 
power and a lower cost to live,” com- 
ing at a time when no other party 
expressed so vividly the deep resent- 
ment of the voters against monopoly 
capital, won the election, to the con- 
sternation of the big shots and their 
parties and to the surprise of the So- 
cial Crediters themselves. 
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The Douglas theory of Social Credit 
(there are several offshoots, but Eng- 
land’s Major Douglas is the “ortho- 
dox” leader) starts from the viewpoint 
that there is never sufficient money in 
circulation, or credit available, to 
enable the consumers to purchase the 
totality of production in every given 
production-distribution cycle. 

A complicated theory, it advances 
the argument that the “state” is the 
rightful authority to issue money and 
to organize credit, and that the pri- 
vate banks have usurped this normally 
governmental function. It is proposed, 
therefore, that all credit and monetary 
powers shall be invested in the hands 
of the government, which shall issue 
“basic dividends” to all bona-fide citi- 
zens in the form of governmental 
scrip, the amount of which is to be 
determined by the buying power 
needed to purchase all goods and 
services produced by society. 

Social Credit does not deny private 
property, attributes to the state a 
benevolent, neutral function, and as 
a political movement derides political 
parties and depends upon economic 
“engineers” to run the economy of 
the country. 

While Mr. Aberhart and his col- 
leagues professed this point of view, 
and as a result promised a “basic div- 
idend” in the form of state scrip to 
increase purchasing power once pri- 
vate control of credit was broken, his 
policy, faced with the grim facts of 
monopoly control and the profit sys- 
tem, and confronted with the deter- 
mination of the electorate to get 
something tangible, has tended con- 
stantly in the direction of economic 
and social reform far removed from 
Social Credit theory. In other words, 


in practice he has to quite a degree 
seen the need for struggle on immedi- 
ate issues as paramount. 

An element of demagogy entered 
into this Social Credit landslide which 
elected 59 members of a legislature 
of 64 and then went on to capture the 
seats of the old-line parties and the 
farm and labor movements in the fed- 
eral elections two months later, to the 
extent of electing 17 Alberta mem- 
bers of the federal parliament as 
against the labor group’s six for the 
Dominion as a whole. 

Aberhart was never explicit as to 
how he was going to pay the “basic 
dividend” of $25 monthly. He did and 
still does most eloquently berate the 
trusts and “financial racketeers” and 
while not indulging in red-baiting did 
make it quite clear that he was op- 
posed to socialism. On a number of 
subsequent occasions he has shown his 
willingness to cooperate with labor, 
although the bitter sectarian attitude 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation makes this most difficult 
of achievement. 

The $25 “basic dividend” has not 
been paid, although Aberhart has 
been in office from August, 1935, to 
this day. But to see in the Aberhart 
government a body of visionaries who 
won the election solely by advancing 
utopian panaceas and then welshed on 
their promises, is to commit a most 
grievous error and to help to drive 
this movement into the arms of re- 


action. 

It is almost a miracle that the Aber- 
hart government has not gone further 
to the Right, lacking as it does sci- 
entific theory as a practical guide, 
which only a Marxist-Leninist convic- 
tion can provide. This fact is better 
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understood when one considers that 
the capitalist parties, the press and 
the financial institutions of the coun- 
try have spared no effort to misrepre- 
sent, sabotage, revile and destroy the 
Aberhart government. In this they 
have been objectively aided (despite 
the most touching professions of ad- 
herence to “‘socialism’’) by the leader- 
ship of the Cooperative Common- 
Federation, who, in their 
press, on their platforms and during 
election campaigns in which they de- 
liberately split the vote despite the 
possibility of getting Social Credit to 
cooperate to defeat the reactionary 


wealth 


candidates, have been in almost com- 
plete harmony with the chief capi- 
talist opponents of the Alberta gov- 
ernment. 

In 1935 the Communist Party of 
Canada made the serious error of call- 
ing Aberhart a fascist. It rapidly cor- 
rected this mistake and publicly crit- 
icized this serious error, which arose 
from the sectarianism of the Party and 
its failure to grasp the many-sided 
nature of the rising people’s move- 
ments. 
since that time 
have steadily urged on the labor and 
progressive movement the need of co- 
operation with the Social Credit peo- 
ple. They have shown in practice the 
deepest sympathy with the basic So- 
cial Credit aim of increased purchas- 
ing power, debt relief, cheaper credit 
and a lower cost of living, at the same 
time stating quite clearly that adher- 
ence to the impractical and unwork- 


The Communists 


able Social Credit theory can only 
confuse the issue and court disaster. 

‘The Communist Party, both in con- 
ference with the Social Credit leaders 
and publicly, has urged upon the gov- 
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ernment those practical measures 
which are within its limited provin- 
cial and fiscal powers, to ease the lot 
of the people. 

The government, after a year of 
hopeless Social Credit experiment, has 
shown a marked and increasing ten- 
dency to become a practical govern. 
ment with a progressive legislative 
policy. 

For the sake of brevity let me list 
the main achievements and failures 
of this government: 

1. Every act it has passed for in- 
creased taxation of the banks, debt 
relief, the mobilization of credit un- 
der government authority, and so on, 
has been declared ultra vires (beyond 
the authority) of the province as 
laid down in the federal constitutien 
—while the infamous Quebec Pad- 
lock Act, which is patently ultra vires 
(as some of Aberhart’s acts were not) 
has not been disallowed but has been 
permitted to pass into law. 

2. Every possible means of private 
and public pressure has been brough: 
to bear by monopoly capital to de. 
stroy the Alberta government; yet to- 
day it is conceded even by its mosi 
bitter enemies to be certain of re- 
election should it now go to the polls 

g. The government sticks. It has 
been moving more and more to a 
point where it expresses the larger 
democratic aims of the people, while 
it is held back by a sectarian devotion 
to certain Social Credit principles 
(such as a frivolous attitude to taxa- 
tion of the monopolies, etc.) and does 
not sufficiently explore the possibilities 
of revising the taxation structure of 
the province to provide funds for 
public works and lifting the burden 
of taxation on the producers. This, 
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on the official plea that it is “against 
all taxation.” Nevertheless, its ad- 
ministrative policy is generally pro- 
gressive. It stubbornly refuses to pay 
interest on its bonded indebtedness 
and each year renews moratoria on 
large sums of farm debt. 

4. Importantly enough, the gov- 
ernment still insists that if it were 
given a chance to control credit it 
could stimulate production and re- 
duce living costs. In this it is receiv- 
ing a great deal of support. 

5. It is now trying to find a way 
to operate some consumers’ goods in- 
dustries under government control 
and has established a provincial sys- 
tem of credit houses where rebates are 
given to consumers who purchase cer- 
tain quantities of Alberta-made goods. 

There are profound lessons to be 
drawn from Alberta, not only for 
Canada, but for the continent. 

It would be the gravest error to use 
the term “‘socially reactionary” in con- 
nection with such a movement, as has 
been done by some labor and _ pro- 
gressive journals. It is just as wrong to 
hold up socialism as the only prac- 
tical and immediate alternative for 
such a government. 

It is precisely such attitudes which 
have continued the division between 
the main stream of the labor move- 
ment and the Social Credit move- 
ment, as I have indicated above. 

The fact is that the Social Credit 
government has been able to hold on 
because it sticks to its central demand, 
“increased purchasing” power, repre- 
senting as it does the interests of small 
producers who make up the vast ma- 
jority of the population. 

This basic demand, while it is par- 
tially met by the labor and farm 
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movements’ platform for a guaran- 
teed minimum price for farm prod- 
ucts, debt relief and tax reform, puts 
forward a tenacious agitation for 
“cheaper money” and a policy which 
will break the credit stranglehold of 
the big shots. It constantly empha- 
sizes the need for a government bank- 
ing system and an end to the private 
banking monopoly. 

Such a stubborn demand of masses 
of people must not be lightly dis- 
missed, particularly in states and 
provinces which are largely agrarian 
and lack any large resident bour- 
geoisie. 

For it is precisely in the matter of 
credit reform that the Social Credit 
movement stands in need of assistance 
from the labor movement, which up 
to now has not sufficiently concerned 
itself with the problem of increased 
purchasing power as it affects the 
petty producers—who have relations 
with the credit system not possessed 
by proletarians and which has ad- 
vanced little argument in favor of 
democratized, nationalized banking 
and credit system. 

This is the stage which has been 
now reached in Alberta. Unless this 
specific assistance is forthcoming, it is 
possible, though by no means _ prob- 
able, that the big democratic senti- 
ment which broke the old-line parties 
will be led up false avenues by reac- 
tionary demagogues, some of whom 
will undoubtedly arise from within 
the Social Credit leadership. 

This is a big tactical problem, and 
one that will not be met by counter- 
posing the demands of the labor 
movement and specifically of its pro- 
gressive wing—to those of the mone- 
tary reform masses, who are just those 
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“natural allies” of the labor move- 
ment (farmers, storekeepers and small 
traders) without whose cooperation 
with labor a democratic front is not 
possible. It is a problem of the alli- 
ance between the proletariat and the 
farmers, which must be approached in 
the same specifically North American 
way as the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) 
describes so brilliantly in the case of 
the Russian Bolsheviks. 

The big job is to close the gap be- 
tween such mass movements and the 
labor movement, by adopting a thor- 
oughly positive attitude, refraining 
from a “propaganda” approach and 
sectarian criticism, and seeking out 
those points on which agreement can 
be found, such as redistribution of the 
national income, credit reform, mea- 
sures to stimulate the home market. 

Surely, a really progressive govern- 
ment, this side of socialism, can and 
will mobilize the credit resources of 
the country through the creation of 
public works to make possible an in- 
crease of purchasing power and the 
consequent stimulation of production 
through government works without 
precipitating inflation. The actions of 
the New Zealand government, as de- 
scribed in the Labour Monthly (Lon- 
don) for last November, offer some 
lessons for us in this respect. 

There certainly are dangers that 
the direction of this petty-bourgeois 
monetary reform movement will be 
contrary to the real interests of the 
small producer, and that it will fall 
prey to unscrupulous demagogues. 
But these dangers become immeasur- 
ably greater, to the point of the pos- 
sibility of a fascist “credit-reform” 


movement, if the labor movement 


fails to take up in earnest the need 
for increasing purchasing power as 
the petty producers see it—by govern. 
ment interference in the credit mo- 
nopoly of finance capital. 

Social Credit is not confined to Al- 
berta, but has succeeded in becoming 
the third largest party group in the 
Dominion Parliament and in having 
members elected to the provincial 
houses of two other provinces. This 
indicates that its appeal is an expres- 
sion of a widespread desire among the 
agricultural producers for credit 
reform. : 

Time and again the revolt of the 
North American farmers has taken on 
the form of criticism of the monetary 
and credit system. And in view of the 
recurring and tenacious nature of 
such movements and their petty-pro- 
ducer, monetary reform, “share the 
wealth,” “basic dividend,” “ham and 
eggs,” “pensions” demands, they can- 
not be dismissed as “crackpot” or “so- 
cially reactionary.” 

In Canada during recent weeks, the 
Social Credit government has been to 
the fore in supporting the national 
New Democracy movement, which 
has arisen as the “New Deal” bour- 
geois reform vehicle on the eve of 
the federal elections. Social Credit be- 
longs in Canada to the forces of the 
democratic front. It is significant, too, 
that monetary reform proposals play 
a prominent part in the rising reform 
movement under New Democracy’s 
leadership—and that it also is being 
considered for inclusion in the dema- 
gogic program of capitalist reaction. 

All the more reason, then, for the 
labor movement to reach a common 
understanding with the middle class 
supporters of plans calling for relief 
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from debt and the monopoly of credit, 
although these plans may still be shot 
through with petty-bourgeois Uto- 
pianism. 

In the fires of experience, and aided 
by the labor movement, they will 
come to see that the root of the 
trouble lies in capitalist production 
relations, and not in the sphere of 
credit. But should this Marxist-Len- 
inist truth serve to obscure the need 
for a flexible, sympathetic attitude to 
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monetary reform and agrarian cheap 
credit movements, then the very 
essence of Marxism-Leninism will be 
subverted. 

Alberta remains as a constant re- 
minder of the peculiarities that char- 
acterize the rise of the North Ameri- 
can democratic front, which will un- 
doubtedly assume forms we cannot at 
present predict, and for which the 
Communists must always be on the 
alert. 
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SOME LESSONS ON HOW NOT TO WRITE HISTORY 


BY SAMUEL PUTNAM 


HE history of the score of nations 
g gow constitute our hemisphere 
neighbors to the south—whom, under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt 
and the New Deal, we would have as 
“good neighbors”—is, by its very 
scope and intricacy, a formidable task 
for student or reader to approach. 
What, then, must be the difficulty of 
writing it, and above all, of compress- 
ing the huge mass of frequently con- 
flicting data into a single volume? 
Yet there can be no doubt that, es- 
pecially in these post-Munich and 
post-Lima days, a convenient and 
readable manual of the subject is 
highly desirable, and indeed a neces- 
sity. 

Beginning with T. C. Dawson's 
two-volume work, The South Ameri- 
can Republics, in 1904, there has not 
been precisely a dearth of Latin 
American histories. C. E. Akers’ A 
History of South America was pub- 
lished in London, also in 1904. Nearly 
two decades later, in 1923, came H. G. 
James and P. A. Martin’s The Repub- 
lics of Latin America, followed in 
1931 by A. C. Wilgus’ A History of 
Hispanic America and W. S. Robert- 
son's History of the Latin American 
Nations. In 1933, T. F. Rippy gave 
us his Historical Evolution of His- 
panic America. If to this list we add 
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the work by F. Garcia Calderon, 
Latin America, Its Rise and Progress, 
published in English translation, at 
London, in 1913, we have just about 
the complete list of authoritative 
treatises, covering the entire field, 
that are available in English. And 
now comes F. A. Kirkpatrick, a Span- 
ish scholar of the University of Cam- 
bridge, with Latin America, A Briej 
History.* 

In many respects the last-mentioned 
volume comes the nearest of all to 
satisfying the need for a popular man 
ual. While quite as scholarly as_ its 
predecessors, it possesses the advan- 
tage of extreme and_ well-managed 
compression plus a simple and read- 
able style, with a gratifying restraint 
as to footnotes, and convenient chap- 
ter-end bibliographies, grouped by 
subject, for those who would read 
further. Wisely eliminating all pre- 
Colombian archaeology and anthro- 
pology, and reducing to a minimum 
the story of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese conquest, a good part of which 
he has told in a previous volume,** 
the author devotes the bulk of his 
book to the struggle for indepen- 
dence on the part of the various Latin 
~ * Published by Macmillan, 1939, the Cam- 
bridge Historical Series. 

** The Spanish Conquistadores, by F. A. 
Kirkpatrick. 











American countries, and brings their 
modern history down to the Buenos 
Aires Peace Conference of December, 
1936." By stopping where he does, 
he is forced to leave out most of the 
extremely interesting developments 
of the past two years (1937, 1938-39), 
which in Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Cuba 
and elsewhere have radically altered 
the concrete historical situation of 
today; not to speak of the rapid 
growth of fascist aggression in Latin 
America in the course of these two 
years, on the one hand, or the im- 
portant evolvement of the Roosevelt 
Good Neighbor policy on the other 
hand, movements affecting the destiny 
of the two Americas. But we do at 
least have here, in readily portable 
and accessible form, the general his- 
torical background; and _ perhaps, 
after all, we should be grateful that 
an academic historian should deign 
to come, treading timorously, within 
two years of the present time. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick’s book, then, has 
its uses. But, as we shall see, it is by 
no means one to be taken without 
the proverbial grain of salt—and no 
mere grain, but a good, generous shak- 
ing, of the Marxian brand. In this 
respect the present writer must con- 
fess to an error of expression which 
he made, in penning a brief notice 
of the volume for the Book Union 
Bulletin, where he spoke of the au- 
thor as exhibiting “a liberal point of 
view, tempered by a high degree of 
academic caution.” The statement, 
possibly, might stand, if it were 
amended to read: “a liberal point of 
view, tempered by a high degree of 
academic caution, which not infre- 


*The author occasionally goes beyond 
this date. 
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quently leads him (the author) into 
downright reactionary attitudes and 
conclusions or semi-conclusions.” 
There is, however, something more 
than academic caution involved. 
There is, on the part of this British 
historian of the Latin American na- 
tions, a certain deep-seated lack of 
faith in democracy and democratic 
processes which tends perilously in the 
direction of Chamberlainism—a _ ten- 
dency to accept an existing situation 
(e.g., the Benavides dictatorship in 
Peru) for the simple reason that it is 
“historical”—in other words, what is, 
is right. When this is coupled with 
an inordinate respect for bourgeois 
“order” at any price, even though es- 
tablished by bloody and terroristic 
methods, and for the “reforms” insti- 
tuted by dictators, we come danger- 
ously near to the “he made the trains 
run on time” justification of Musso- 
lini. 
IS HISTORY “BIZARRE”? THE MEANING OF 
“REVOLUTION” AND THE STRUGGLE FOR 
DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA 


The more one reads of modern his- 
torians these days, the more convinced 
one grows that the writing of history 
is a quite impossible task for any but 
the Marxist, equipped with the tre- 
mendous, invaluable tool of histori- 
cal materialism. In connection with 
the history of our own country, we 
have had the opportunity to see what 
happens to a liberal historian like Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Beard, when, with 
the best of intentions but with no 
better implement than that of a 
mechanistic economic determinism, he 
turns his attention to the post-Revo- 
lutionary period. Failing to give the 
historic picture in all its dialectical 
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richness and fullness of evolving, in- 
ter-struggling class forces, his false ap- 
proach as a historian now has led him 
into a politically reactionary position 
of defeatism in the face of fascist 
world aggression. 

Take the case of Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
a specialist of the study. He, in more 
ways than one, is typical. Fundamen- 
tally typical is the way in which he 
stands in something like timorous 
amazement before what he calls (p. 
84) “the bizarre character which per- 
vades Latin American history.” Now, 
just what does this word “bizarre” 
mean, anyway—what can it mean—in 
the mouth of a historian? Should we 
expect, for instance, to hear it from 
the biologist in his laboratory or the 
astronomer before his mathematical 
tables? True, in the history of man- 
kind, of society, there enters the 
creative element of the human sub- 
ject (we will not forget our Marx, of 
the Theses on Feuerbach, the creative 
interaction of man and his environ- 
ment). The word “bizarre,” however, 
seems to imply a preconceived pat- 
tern of judgment; and this points, es- 
sentially, to an approach based upon 
philosophic idealism. 

The bourgeois historian has come 
to expect man to behave in such and 
such a way, or ways; man’s behavior, 
for him, has gradually been crystal- 
lized, not to say petrified, in certain 
categories, which are for the most 
part bourgeois-European. The history 
of the southern continent of the West- 
ern Hemisphere continues for them to 
be “bizarre.” 

A reflection of this basic error of 
approach on the part of the historian 
is to be found in the widespread pop- 
ular impression that is summed up in 
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the phrase, “South American revolu- 
tion,” especially as applied to Mexico, 
in which case the great peasant revo- 
lutionists like Zapata and Villa re. 
main for them nothing but “bandits” 
—an impression which the Wall Street 
oil interests and their allies are care. 
ful to cultivate. 

In other words, Latin American 
history is primarily melodramatic, 
when not a comic opera affair. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick is too scholarly to lend 
any support to this impression; and 
he performs a service by pointing out 
that it has been in good part due to 
a mistranslation of the Spanish term, 
revolucién, which in Latin America 
at any rate is not commonly equiva- 
lent to our “revolution.” 


“Usually revolucion does not mean consti- 
tutional change or alteration in form of gov- 
ernment; it need not mean even change in 
methods of administration, but merely an 
attempt, whether successful or not, to replace 
rulers. Thus any seditious movement from a 
sanguinary civil war to the pronunciamento 
of a battalion is called revolucion. A blood- 
less coup d’etat leading to the resignation of 
a president and the installation of a provi- 
sional successor is so styled. Thus the reputa- 
tion of Latin America for chronic ‘revolu- 
tions’ is partly due to mistranslation or mis- 
use of terms.” 


On the other hand, as is indicated 
by what is, all in all, the best section 
of his book, the one on Mexico, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick appears to realize—with- 
out stating it in so many words- 
that what is happening to our near- 
est southern neighbor, under Presi 
dent Cardenas, and what has been 
happening to her since the great peas- 
ant leader Zapata took the lead in 
1911, is a revolution in the real, revo- 
lutionary sense of the word—a strug: 
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gle of the people against feudalism 
and foreign imperialist domination, 
in which the workers and the peas- 
antry play an increasingly important 
role, participating in power with the 
national-revolutionary bourgeoisie. 

While stressing the agrarian ele- 
ment, an extremely important one, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick is inclined to over- 
look the role of the Mexican prole- 
tariat, and this it is which prevents 
his seeing the advanced character of 
the Mexican revolution, the advanced 
plane upon which it is taking place, 
and which makes it possible for him 
(if we are to judge by a quotation 
which he here, as frequently, cannily 
employs) to view the entire revolu- 
tionary struggle in a country emerg- 
ing from four centuries of feudal and 
foreign enslavement as an “extreme- 
ly interesting . . . experiment ...a 
‘totalitarian’ State as much as Musso- 
lini’s or Hitler’s, but with strong 
leaning toward the workers . . . also, 
to a certain extent, anti-foreign and 
anti-capitalistic.” Thus does the ideo- 
logical muddlement of the historian 
who refuses to see the class struggle 
as a determining force, go around in 
a vicious circle. 

A refreshing contrast to this atti- 
tude is afforded by Henry Bamford 
Parkes in his excellent History of 
Mexico, published not long ago.* Dr. 
Parkes is a historian whose approach 
is essentially, although not consis- 
tently, that of the historical material- 
ist; that is to say, he sees the inter- 
play of class forces as the motivating 
factor throughout: first the struggle 





* A History of Mexico, by Henry Bamford 
Parkes, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1938. 
For a review of Parkes, by the present writer, 
see New Masses, October 11, 1938, p. 26. 
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of the Gachupines,* or Spanish-born 
official and merchant class, with the 
Creoles, or native-born white popu- 
lation; then the rise of a Creole aris- 
tocracy, which in turn struggled with 
the Mestizos or “half-breeds”; the 
rise of the Mestizos to power and in- 
fluence; and finally, with Zapata, the 
definite rise of the modern Indian- 
peasant-agrarian movement, whose 
roots go back to the early nineteenth 
century, to the times of Hidalgo and 
Morelos. The point to be noted is 
that all of these racial divisions rep- 
resented economic-class divisions, and 
the struggles between them were eco- 
nomic and class struggles. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE DIALECTICAL 
METHOD; ERRORS OF THE NON- 
DIALECTICAL HISTORIAN 


A historian like Dr. Parkes, in brief, 
even though he may not be a thor- 
oughgoing Marxist,** by his percep- 
tion of the dialectical movement of 
societies and the meaning of the class 
struggle, possesses a center of refer- 
ence which the others lack. He, for 
one thing, is not likely to mistake a 
democratic government supported by 
a Popular Front alliance of the work- 
ers, peasants and _national-revolu- 
tionary bourgeoisie for a form of the 
“totalitarian” state on the one hand 
or for a “Communist” state on the 
other. He will mistake neither the 
“anti-capitalistic” nor the “anti-for- 
eign” elements involved, but will 





*The name means “wearers of spurs”; it 
was applied to the Spanish-born officialdom 
and merchant class by the Creoles. 

** It is chiefly in discussing the cultural- 
esthetic aspects of Mexican life, the signifi- 
cance of racial traits, and the like, that Dr. 
Parkes is inclined to lapse from the material- 
ist standpoint, into some of the numerous 
mysticisms so sedulously fostered by Hispanic 
ideologists. 
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rather see these for what they are, as 
deep-seated historic reactions to the 
yoke of foreign imperialism and for- 
eign finance capital. 

But let us return, now, to Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, who, because he does not 
possess such a center of reference, in 
the class struggle, sees Latin American 
history as “bizarre.” We have an- 
other example of this historian’s re- 
sulting failure to grasp the true sig- 
nificance of events—which occasion- 
ally leads him into a positive histori- 
cal inaccuracy—in his treatment of the 
Brazilian uprising of 1935 and Var- 
gas’ subsequent seizure of dictatorial 
power. It is true, he sees clearly 
enough to be able to state that “The 
revolts of 1935 were not wholly, 
probably not mainly, communist” 
(an instance of that “academic cau- 
tion” which has been mentioned). 
But what he does not see—what he 
fails absolutely to perceive—is the 
vast, widespread, organized and poten- 
tially powerful popular movement 
behind the revolt, represented by the 
embryonic people’s front as embod- 
ied in the National Liberation Alli- 
ance. Once again, a glaring omission: 
Mr. Kirkpatrick does not even men- 
tion the National Liberation 
Alliance! 

“How do they do it?” is the ques- 
tion which the ordinary lay reader, 
who is not a historian or an “author- 
ity,” well may ask. The answer is, 
that these writers are still thinking, 
they persist in thinking, in terms of 
political personages and parties in 
power, or with a, to them, likely 
seeming chance of obtaining power— 
just as the historian of a former day 
was inclined to think of crowned 
heads and royal ministers as the 


makers of history, often ignoring en- 
tirely the great masses of the people 
and their enormous, if repressed, mo- 
tive power—the revolutionary initia- 
tive and energy of the masses, as Lenin 
was fond of putting it—which every 
now and again would burst forth to 
amaze them, in the form of epoch- 
marking, world-changing upheavals. 

A good case in point is afforded by 
Mr. Kirkpatrick himself, apropos of 
the Chilean People’s Front. He closes 
his section on Chile (p. 194) with the 
following sentence: 


“An attempted left-wing ‘popular front,’ 
numerically strong if its component groups 
hold together or are allowed to do so (an un- 
likely event), indicates how far Chile has 
travelled from the aristocratic parliamentary 
oligarchy of former days.” 


This sentence, leaving aside the 
timid parenthesis, is true enough as 
far as it goes; but it is added at the 
end of the chapter, as a kind of after- 
thought—a single sentence to the al- 
ready powerful People’s Front of 
1936! But history itself, fortunately, 
is not so timid as are most of those 
who write it; history, made by the 
masses, rises up to shame and gives 
the lie to those chroniclers whose 
bourgeois blinders prevent their see- 
ing the great force that is the People. 
Two years later, and the Chilean Peo- 
ple’s Front has assumed power; the 
“unlikely event” has occurred! 

It is this same blindness which ac- 
counts for the truly tragic failure 
made by Mr. Beals in his latest book, 
The Coming Struggle for Latin Amer- 
ica.* This it is which causes his book 
to bend in the middle, perform a con- 
tortionist’s feat, with the second half 





* The Coming Struggle for Latin America, 
by Carleton Beals, Lippincott, 1938. 
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absolutely contradicting the first half, 
as well as the title and initial theme.* 
After portraying fascism as “at our 
doors in bloody earnest” (p. 159), he 
concludes, a couple of hundred pages 
later (p. 352), that “We will not be 
called upon to defend Latin America 
against Europe,” thus playing directly 
into the hands of the Hoover-Wall 
Street “dollar diplomatists,” aided 
and abetted by the Trotskyites and 
their ever-ready “line.” 

But how, it may be asked, could a 
self-respecting writer bring himself to 
perform so incredible a feat of self- 
contradiction and _ self-stultification? 
There must be, one would say, some- 
thing to account for it; and there is. 
The explanation, once more, lies in 
the fact that Mr. Beals sees only re- 
gimes and existing governments—Var- 
gas in Brazil, Benavides in Peru, etc. 
He does not see—does he want to see? 
—the peoples, the masses of workers 
and peasants, small business men, pro- 
fessionals and intellectuals, of certain 
Latin American countries, whose deep, 
upward surging will is being repressed 
and thwarted by the regimes in power. 
He does not realize that it is these 
masses who must save the Western 
Hemisphere from the fascist scourge, 
that they are the only ones who can 
save it. Instead, he joins in the Hoo- 
ver-Trotskyite cry, that “the real en- 
emy is not fascism, but Yankee 
imperialism,” thereby rendering a 
very real service to the imperialists 
of Wall Street.** 


*A fact which practically all the review- 
ers, for some reason, let pass unnoticed. See 
review, however, by Gil Green in the Decem- 
ber, 1938, Communist. 

_ ** We refer the reader to the thoroughgo- 
ing review of Beals’ book by Gil Green in 


THe Communist for Decembe 8.— 
Editors, . cilia iia 





And so with Mr. Kirkpatrick and 
the Brazilian uprising of 1935. The 
revolt was “not wholly, probably not 
mainly, communist.” But what, then, 
was it? 

“Many joined the revolt weary of the ir- 
responsible autocracy of successive presidents, 
unchecked by any parliamentary criticism, 
since the only opposition in Congress was a 
group of ‘outs’ wanting to get in and the 
only possible vote of censure was insur- 
rection,”’* 


Who were the “many”? Merely 
numerous scattered individuals, in- 
terested in certain democratic-parlia- 
mentary reforms? No, anyone who 
knows anything at all of conditions 
in Brazil should know that it went 
far deeper than this; he should know 
that the rebellion was rooted in the 
oppression and sufferings of the Bra- 
zilian masses,** due to foreign-impe- 
rialist exploitation, and was _pro- 
voked by the rising menace of fas- 
cism, as reflected in Vargas’ obvious 
vacillations between an Italian brand 
of fascism, a Nazism of the Brazilian 
variety, and an old-fashioned “strong 
man” military dictatorship. Had our 
author investigated the National Lib- 
eration Alliance, he might have 
found the situation clarified for him. 

As it is, he is unable, for example, 
to grasp the significance of Luis Car- 
los Prestes’ leadership, but alludes to 
7 the communist chief, Captain 
Prestes, said to be the author of the 
November revolt, a famous guerrillero 
and a legendary militant figure but 
no political guide.” Now, Prestes is, 
indeed, a “legendary figure” in Bra- 
zil; but what is the nature of the 
~*For this and the quotations on Brazil 
that follow, see Kirkpatrick, pp. 311-13. 


?*See Bryan Green’s pamphlet, Brazil, 
International Publishers, 1935. 
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“legend,” what lies behind it? It 
would be well to inquire into that. 
To the Brazilian masses, the toiling, 
exploited masses, Prestes- is known 
as the “Knight of Hope,” but neither 
Kirkpatrick nor Beals sees fit to men- 
tion this fact; if they were to mention 
it they might have to do some ex- 
plaining of that word “hope.” 

If such historians are blind to the 
people and the people’s ultimately 
determining strength, their vision is 
correspondingly distorted when it 
comes to the anti-popular and reac- 
tionary forces. While admitting that 
the 1935 uprising in the army bar- 
racks of Rio and Natal was “not 
wholly communist,” or even mainly 
so, Mr. Kirkpatrick still fails to see, or 
will not see, the real reason for the 
red scare that was injected into 
the affair. Although he states that 
““Agents from Moscow’ were dis- 
cerned in the most unlikely persons,” 
he still feels that “the nervous alarm 
about communism was _ genuine.” 
This is because he in effect refuses to 
recognize the existence of fascism— 
the word does not occur once in all 
the book—and along with it, that 
“anti-Comintern” technique of which 
fascism makes use, in its deadly in- 
tentioned assault upon all democracy 
and democratic forms. He speaks of 
the arrest of “unknown numbers, but 
certainly many thousands,” and adds 
that “There is strong evidence of 
rough treatment (to use a mild term) 
of some prisoners.” This surely is a 
“mild term,” in view of the unspeak- 
able tortures which are known to have 
been inflicted upon Prestes, his preg- 
nant wife, and a host of other pris- 
oners. Nor is any mention made of 
the fact that the “many thousands” 


included the cream of Brazil's intel- 
lectual, journalistic and __ political 
life, from senators down. From which 
it may be seen that an “academic 
caution” has its uses at times. 

Of Getulio Vargas, the author, tak- 
ing his customary refuge in quotation, 
in this case anonymous, has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“Vargas, described by a competent author- 
ity as ‘broad-minded and progressive ... a 
man of talent and vision,’ a friend of social 


justice and of the working man, declared 
himself ‘not unfavorable to the liberal idea.’” 


For Mr. Kirkpatrick, as has been 
stated, is inclined to be impressed 
upon occasion by the Benavides idea 
of “dictatorially giving to the people 
what is good for them” (p. 223). The 
bloody tyrant of Santo Domingo, 
Trujillo, murderer of thousands of 
helpless, innocent Haitians, is “an 
excellent administrator and a hard 
worker” (p. 406). And dealing with 
the equally bloody Machado of Cuba, 
the author quotes with obvious ap- 
proval L. H. Jenks,* who some years 
ago made the statement: “Machado 
and the group of brilliant young 
leaders who have his confidence have 
adhered with marked tenacity and 
intelligence to their programme of 
national revival.” To which Mr. 
Kirkpatrick adds the revealing com- 
ment: “There is no_ inconsistency 
here: dictatorship often means re- 
form” (p. 389). 

“Reform,” “national revival,” “ex- 
cellent administrator” (the trains on 
time again), “hard worker,” etc. — 
how many times have we heard these 
phrases applied to Hitler and Musso- 
lini by the paid or unpaid propagan- 


*L. H. Jenks, Our Cuban Colony, New 
York, 1938. 
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dist, the tourist or the intellectual too 
ready to be impressed? Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick’s attitude, however, is not so 
facilely explained. The more we study 
it, the more we are convinced that it 
is due to a certain basic muddlement, 
which must be still further traced, 
which gives birth to a fear and dis- 
trust of the masses and of the demo- 
cratic processes that represent them. 


THE BOURGEOIS-DEMOCRATIC REVOLU- 
TION AND AMERICAN WARS OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


And now let us see what further 
light is to be had on those fundamen- 
tal fallacies of approach which are re- 
sponsible for the Latin American his- 
torian’s failure to grasp the signifi- 
cance of many events and personages 
and the underlying forces, of the past 
nine years in particular (1930-39). 
We have seen that, at the root of it 
all, is his failure to perceive the de- 
termining play of class forces and the 
ultimately decisive role of the people, 
the masses—in short, the absence of a 
historical-materialist method. Lacking 
such a method, Mr. Kirkpatrick goes 
badly off almost at the beginning, as 
soon as he comes to treat of the re- 
sults of the struggle for national inde- 
pendence on the part of the Latin 
American countries. 

He does not appear to see that 
struggle as the first stage in the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution—of that 
revolution which is still in process to- 
day throughout the Latin American 
nations. That the forces of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution did not 
immediately triumph, although they 
played the leading role in the fight 
for independence, should surprise no 
one. But around the interplay of these 
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forces the whole history of the Ameri- 
can nations is intertwined with the 
resultant “revolutions,” and unstable 
governments. Only today, with the 
rise of a native bourgeoisie, of the 
working class and the further indus- 
trial development of the American 
states, are the forces developed which 
point to the fuller triumph of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution. Speaking 
ing of the Peruvian “Revolution” (by 
which he means the War of Indepen- 
dence), he observes with some surprise 


(p- 73): 


“The Revolution was rather a completion 
than a reversal of the conquest, since it 
placed the conquered countries in the power 
of the Creole or semi-white descendants of 
Spanish conquerors and settlers.” 


Is there anything strange in this, 
one may ask, when it was the rising 
native-born Creole bourgeoisie which 
had fought the War of Independence? 
A Marxist, certainly, would see noth- 
ing strange in it. That the aboriginal 
Indian population should have found 
itself cheated of the fruits of victory 
is hardly surprising, when we recall 
the fate of the proletariat in the 
French (bourgeois-democratic) Revo- 
lution. To expect anything else is im- 
patiently to attempt to pull the hands 
of history forward. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick quotes with sad- 
ness certain disillusioned remarks by 
those great leaders, Bolivar and San 
Martin. For example, Bolivar on his 
death-bed: 


“I blush to say it, we have achieved noth- 
ing but independence at the cost of all 
other things.” 


But the doughty old warrior added: 


“Independence is a gate through which 
we may recover those things.” 





ie 


And Mr. Kirkpatrick is forced to ad- 
mit: “This latter remark is not out of 
date today.” The fighters for human 
freedom, even in the weariness of 
death, sometimes see further than do 
their chroniclers—of too little faith. 

Upon the apparent basis of such 
statements as those of Bolivar, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick proceeds a little later to 
give us a rather doleful chapter en- 
titled “Some Definitions,” prefaced by 
the familiar Shakespearean line, 
“What's in a name?” (i.e., what’s in 
the name Democracy?).* In it, we 
read (pp. 126-27): 


“The word ‘Democracy,’ constantly ac- 
claimed by Latin American politicians, has 
a certain negative meaning, the absence of 
any recognized hereditary element in gov- 
ernment, of titles, and (in theory at least) 
of permanent personal or oligarchical au- 
thority. But obviously, although representa- 
tive forms exist, the word has not, in any 
practical or positive sense, its usual mean- 


ing.” 


To which is added the following from 
Lord Bryce: 


“It is one of the oddest instances of the 
power of a word that the less educated and 
even many of the more educated persons 
among the free nations have continued, espe- 
cially in the United States, to believe them 
[the Latin American nations] to be, because 
called ‘Republics,’ entitled to a confidence 
and sympathy which would not be given to 
a military tyranny under any other name.” 


These words, it must be said, have 
a familiar ring. From whom do we 
hear them today? From the intellec- 
tual spokesmen (whether they know 
it or not—like Mr. Beals) for that 
same Hoover-Wall Street gang of 
“dollar diplomatists,” who, in the 
past, with their own imperialist inter- 





* Latin America, Chapter XIII. 
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ests only in view, have done all in 
their power to throttle the democratic 
strivings of the Latin American peo- 
ples. This sudden great concern for 
“true” democracy on the part of the 
bourgeois historian and political an- 
alyst, the North American journalist, 
and the representatives of Wall Street 
is, curiously enough, timed to serve as 
an opposition to the efforts of those 
who would unite the hemisphere 
against the menace of fascism, through 
an extension, in the form of President 
Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor and hemi- 
sphere-defense programs, of the New 
Deal to the whole of the western 
world, thereby paving the way for a 
liberation of the peoples in question 
from their native tyrants and dicta- 
torial regimes. 

Comrade Earl Browder, with char- 
acteristic incisiveness and directness, 
cut through all this when, as the 
delegates were assembling for the 
Eighth Pan-American Conference in 
Lima, Peru, he said: 


“We need have no illusion about the 
democratic character of many Latin Ameri- 
can governments (including that of Peru it- 
self); but even so a Pan-American front 
against the Munich powers and Japan is the 
first condition for raising Pan-American de- 
mocracy to a higher and more effective 
level.””* 


Comrade Browder, as it happens, 
has history on his side. The method 
of historical analogies and parallels is 
a dangerous and even deadly one in 
the hands of the non-dialectical, who 
are inclined to view history as a re- 
peating circle rather than, as Lenin 





* These words are appropriately cited by 
Comrades R. A. Martinez and Harry Robin- 
son, in their article “Lima—An Answer to 
Munich,” in the February, 1939, issue of The 
Communist. 
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puts it, a spiral, with the seeming “re- 
turn” always on a higher plane. The 
view of history as a simple set of “‘par- 
allels” and “analogies’—in other 
words, as essential repetition—leads to 
such fatal errors as those being made 
at the present moment by certain of 
our isolationists, pacifists and “anti- 
imperialists,” who would make out 
the world situation of today to be a 
practical replica of that of 1914. And 
it is from a similar static conception 
of democracy, the most dynamic force 
in the modern world, that Mr. Kirk- 
patrick and other Latin American his- 
torians too frequently suffer. 

Taking, then, the dialectic-dynamic 
view of history, if we go back to the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, 
we will find some interesting data to 
corroborate what Comrade Browder 
has to say concerning the relation of 
European forces and events to democ- 
racy in the Western Hemisphere. We 
will find that it was North America— 
the Thirteen Colonies—which gave 
the first impetus to Latin American 
independence, by way of Europe. 

“A group of Brazilian youths studying in 
France and Portugal, hearing of the achieve- 
ment of independence by the Thirteen Brit- 
ish Colonies, became fired with revolution- 
ary projects and French political theories.”* 


Incidentally, these were the same 
“French political theories” (an “alien 
ideology”!) which had inspired a Jef- 
ferson and a Paine, who, in turn, with 
their countrymen, were to become an 
inspiration for the French in the 
great Revolution of 1789, giving the 
French back their original theory en- 
riched by American practice. Thus, 
even in those days, a century and a 


* Latin America, P. 45. 


half ago, there was no “isolation,” 
there could not be, but Europe, North 
America and Latin America were 
bound together in an_indissoluble, 
inter-acting unity of ideas and revolu- 
tionary action; and Miranda, Bolivar, 
San Martin and the other South Amer- 
ican heroes of the wars of indepen- 
dence went forth to do battle, with 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and the Declaration of Independence 
alike ringing in their ears. 

For our own Revolutionary War, 
the French Revolution, and the Latin 
American wars of national liberation, 
lasting down to about 1825, were, as 
the historical materialist knows, but 
diverse manifestations of the vast 
movement that was sweeping the occi- 
dental world: the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution. The British his- 
torian apparently does not appreciate 
the full significance of this, although 
the facts, which he himself relates, 
are staring him in the face. 

Are we, then, to assume that the 
possibilities of isolation are greater 
today than they were in the eighteenth 
century, and that what happens to 
democracy in Europe makes no differ- 
ence to democracy in Latin America? 
Are we to learn no lesson from the 
clearly seen relation between events 
in eighteenth-century Spain and the 
political trend of the Hispanic col- 
onies in that era? As Mr. Kirkpatrick 
points out, the Napoleonic invasion 
of Spain, the setting up of a Spanish 
revolutionary-republican government, 
etc., had a very direct and tangible 
influence. Shall we not, accordingly, 
assume that the Franco victory will 
influence the further development of 
democracy in countries whose deep- 
est, basic culture is still Iberic to the 
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core? And shall we not agree with 
Comrade Browder that the best way 
to foster Pan-American democracy is 
by halting the march of world fas- 
cism, the embodiment of all anti- 
democratic forces? 

But all this is foreign to a non- 
dialectical historian like Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick, who cannot but lapse back into 
a defeatist attitude with respect to de- 
mocracy. He quotes Professor Clev- 
en's remark, made of Latin American 
nations generally: 


“There is a class to which the government 
of the country belongs as of right. This right 
is regarded with a tenacity remarkable in 
the extreme.”* 


The class in question is the Creole 
feudal oligarchic cliques; but the his- 
torian hardly perceives how its “right” 
is being daily challenged more and 
more by the truly revolutionary up- 
surge of the suppressed native Indian 





* Latin America, p..127. 
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population, belonging to the peasant 
class and the proletariat. 


Such, then, is the Marxian “salt” 
which must be shaken over this work 
which is, all in all, the most conve- 
nient popular manual of Latin Amer- 
ican history. The author, to repeat, 
has performed a small miracle of 
compression and orderly arrangement. 
Nor are Mr. Kirkpatrick’s faults pe- 
culiar to him alone; they are the 
faults of Latin American historians in 
general. (Shall ‘we say, of non-Marx- 
ian historians in general?) From which 
we Marxists can only conclude that 
the full, deep, inexhaustibly rich 
story of our neighbors to the south 
still remains to be told. It will be told 
some day, by the qualified Marxist- 
Leninist. In the meanwhile, the Latin 
American peoples are at this moment 
continuing to make history at an all 
but incredible rate of speed. 
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FROM “ON THE SITUATION 
AFTER HITLER’S WAR SPEECH 
OF APRIL 28, 1939” 


Die Internationale, theoretical organ of the 
Communist Party of Germany, Nes. 5-6, 1939, 
Part VI. (Abridged translation.) 


FTER the annexation of Czecho- 

A siovakia, Hitler sought to find 
still other justifications for the impe- 
rialist policy of Nazism than “Great 
Germany” and “the right of self- 
determination of the Germans.” 
For this reason Hitler, in his April 28 
speech, developed in justification of 
the annexation of Czechoslovakia and 
the further robber plans of German 
imperialism “arguments” to justify 
beforehand each new attack upon an- 
other people. It is therefore necessary 
for the German anti-fascists to intro- 
duce a systematic counter-propaganda 
against all these arguments. At the 
present time the most important ar- 
guments of Nazi propaganda are the 
following: 

a. Hitler justifies the conquest of 
Czechoslovakia and his further 
planned attacks against other peoples 
with so-called historical arguments, in 
which, twisting historical facts, he 
goes back to the time of the migra- 
tions of the “Holy Roman Empire,” 
and other historic periods. Should 
this kind of argument, which has al- 
ways belonged to the arsenal of the 
imperialists, become the guiding 
thread in relations between the peo- 
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ples, it would mean permanent war 
between the peoples. For almost every 
people in Europe can argue that at 
one time or another in history it ruled 
over the present territory of other 
peoples. Thus, e.g., France and Italy 
could make claims upon the territory 
of Germany with such arguments, and 
Germany could demand large districts 
of Italy (including Rome), and the 
Czechs and Poles likewise could de- 
mand important districts of Germany. 
... The attempt of German fascism to 
justify its imperialist policy of con- 
quest by so-called historical argu- 
ments from the time when there were 
still no modern national states and no 
national consciousness, is therefore 
only an attempt, in the interest of the 
German plutocracy, to make all 
Europe a protectorate like Czecho- 
slovakia. . . . 

b. Hitler justified the conquest of 
Czechoslovakia and his further plans 
of conquest as the reparation for the 
Versailles peace treaty and also for 
the non-application of Wilson’s four- 
teen points. Unquestionably the Ver- 
sailles treaty was an imperialist crime 
against Germany. But the Versailles 
treaty is dead and the Hitler regime 
has enforced against Austria and 
Czechoslovakia .diktats a hundred 
times worse than that which was en- 
forced against Germany at the time 
of the Versailles treaty. What the peo- 
ples want today is not a Versailles 
diktat against Germany, but peace 
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and the prevention of the rule of Hit- 
ler fascism over other peoples. Hence 
the attempt of the Hitler regime, in 
the name of the dead Versailles treaty, 
to enforce a fascist “Versailles” over 
the world, can only unleash a Eu- 
against the strongest 
peoples of the world, which would 
necessarily end in another frightful 
defeat for Germany. Such a_ policy 
adventurously places the fate of the 
German nation at stake... . 

The Nazi dictatorship conducts an 
unremitting campaign of incitement 
and an unending struggle against the 
Soviet Union, the only great power 
which from the very beginning took a 
stand against the policy of conquests 
and against the Versailles treaty, 
while the Hitler dictatorship on the 
contrary has the closest friendship 
with Mussolini and the Japanese mili- 
tarists, who were the most deceitful 
instigators of war against Germany 
and adherents of the Versailles treaty. 
The Hitler dictatorship conducts the 
sharpest struggle against the progres- 
sive forces in other countries, which 
were the opponents of the Versailles 
treaty and which tomorrow as well, in 
the event of another defeat of Ger- 
many, will be the truest friends of the 
German people and the sternest ad- 
versaries of any attempt of the im- 
perialists of other countries to act 
against Germany with intentions of 
conquest. 

c. Hitler further seeks to justify the 
annexation of Czechoslovakia and his 
further plans of conquest by the “ne- 
cessity” of a German lebensraum [liv- 
ing space], by Germany’s being a poor 
country. But Germany is not a poor 


ropean war 


country, but belongs among the rich- 
est countries of the world. If the Ger- 





man people are transformed to an en. 
tirely special extent into have-nots 
under the Hitler regime, this is pre. 
cisely the work of the plutocracy, the 
big armament trusts, the reactionary 
big capitalists, whose agency the Hit. 
ler regime is. . . . They are preventing 
the colossal productive forces of Ger- 
many, the industry and skill of the 
German workers and peasants, from 
being used to make Germany a flour. 
ishing and rich land for everyone. 

It is not other nations which make 
Germany poor; it is not campaigns of 
conquest against other people which 
will make the German people rich. In 
order that the German people, today 
a people of have-nots, shall become 
rich and happy, it must throw off its 
plutocracy and the Nazi dictatorship, 
which today have made Germany 
only a “living space” for the rich, for 
the reactionary capitalists and the cor- 
rupt Nazi bureaucrats... . 

d. Hitler shouted in his speech 
against the “war incitment of the 
plutocrats in the other countries” and 
“the policy of encirclement of Ger- 
many.” Undoubtedly there is also a 
brutal plutocracy in the capitalist, 
non-fascist countries. But it is pre- 
cisely this plutocracy which is most 
friendly to the Hitler policy of repres- 
sion of the working class and the peas- 
antry and enmity against the Soviet 
Union. It is this plutocracy which by 
their “non-intervention” gave Hitler 
and Mussolini power in Spain. And if 
Hitler were such an enemy of plutoc- 
racy, why then does he employ such 
fierce incitement against Bolshevism 
and against the Soviet Union, where 
plutocracy has been uprooted and 
real socialism established? Why does 
Hitler wage such an embittered strug: 
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gle against democracy, in which the 
workers, in the possession of political 
rights, can lead the struggle against 
their plutocracy? 

And in what country does the plu- 
tocracy rule more brutally and ruth- 
lessly than in Germany? In what 
country is the state power such a bru- 
tal executive organ of the great trusts 
as under the fascist dictatorship in 
Germany? In what country are the 
working people so robbed of all rights, 
in the interests of the great trusts, as 
under the Nazi dictatorship in Ger- 
many? The American, French and 
English plutocrats are no doubt cut 
from the same cloth as the German, 
but in France, England and _ the 
United States, the workers and toil- 
ing people have found in the demo- 
cratic liberties and the right of or- 
ganization a method of waging the 
struggle against these reactionary 
forces. . . . 

e. Hitler justifies the annexation of 
Czechoslovakia and his further plans 
of conquest by the statement that 
England, France and other nations 
have also conquered colonies and 
established colonial empires by force, 
and that it would be shameful for 
Germany if it did not receive back the 
former German colonies. In all the 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples, as 
shown most obviously by China, the 
will to win independence from the 
imperialist yoke has grown strongly, 
and every right and _ progressive- 
thinking man will unreservedly sup- 
port the struggle of the colonial peo- 
ples for their national freedom against 
all imperialisms and all plutocracies. 
But the Hitler regime is not fighting 
for the freedom of the colonial peo- 
ples, but for a still sharper robbing of 


these colonial peoples by the German 
plutocracy. It is not to the dishonor 
of the German people that it has no 
colonies; it is, however, to the dis- 
honor of the German people that it 
permitted the Nazi dictatorship to 
make colonial peoples of the Aus- 
trians, who are as little Germans as 
are the Swiss, and of the Czechoslo- 
vakian people, peoples with a thou- 
sand years’ history; that it permitted 
the Nazi dictatorship to treat twenty 
million Austrians, Slovaks and Czechs 
as colonial slaves. 

The conquest of colonies and their 
robbery by the German _plutocracy 
would not make a single German 
more prosperous; it would only open 
new sources of profit for the handful 
of German profiteers and the Nazi 
bureaucrats, and give them new mili- 
tary bases for the fortification of 
which the German people will have to 
pay still more taxes... . 

f. Hitler sought furthermore to jus- 
tify his policy by the statement that it 
has taken place without “the spilling 
of blood,’ and Nazi propaganda 
strives, utilizing the policy of the re- 
actionary forces in England and 
France, to confuse the people with the 
phrase, “Hitler can do everything.” 
There is nothing more dangerous for 
the German people than to fall vic- 
tim to this phrase. It is not true that 
the policy of Hitler and the Italian 
and Japanese militarists with whom 
he is allied has taken place without 
the spilling of blood. How much 
blood has already been spilled by 
Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese 
militarists in Spain, China, Ethiopia 
and Albania! How many Austrian 
and Czech patriots have already been 
murdered by the Gestapo? How many 
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upright German, Italian and Japa- 
nese anti-fascists have been killed be- 
cause they opposed the adventurist 
policy of their fascist governments? 

Can a German really imagine that 
the Soviet Union will permit itself to 
be disarmed? Can a reasonable Ger- 
man really believe that the United 
States will permit itself to be dis- 
armed by the war axis? Can a reason- 
able German in any way believe that 
France and England, despite all their 
reactionary bourgeois forces, will per- 
mit themselves to be disarmed by 
Hitler and Mussolini? . . . Hitler can- 
not do everything, but he is doing 
everything to drive the German peo- 
ple into a frightful, hopeless war of 
conquest. 

The easy “masterly” successes of 
Hitler fascism until now were ex- 
tremely costly successes. What was 
squeezed out of the German people 
for armaments for the conquest policy 
was more than four times the value of 
the conquered lands. The German 
economy is falling into ever greater 
chaos and is developing in an ever 
more rapid tempo the signs of a 
frightful crisis, as a result of the arma- 
ment policy of the Nazi dictatorship. 
The German working people are be- 
ing squeezed more tightly than ever 
before in the modern history of Ger- 
many. Poverty and shortages are 
growing at giant strides. That is only 
the first result of Hitler’s “successes.” 
Hitler cannot do everything, but ac- 
tually he is doing everything to bleed 
the German nation white in the inter- 
est of the conquest politicians. 

g- In his speech Hitler strove to 
convince the German people that 
“the entire world hates Germany and 
wants to destroy Germany.” That is 





not true. What the entire world does 
hate, and with the same right as the 
German people itself, is the Hitler 
dictatorship. The German people is 
not isolated and has strong allies. The 
Austrian and German peoples, who 
are the mortal foes of the Nazi op- 
pressors, love those Germans who in 
the darkest hours in the lives of these 
peoples fought with them against the 
common oppressor and support them 
in their struggle for their indepen- 
dence. The German people have the 
most powerful ally in the Soviet 
Union, whose friendship has always 
been proven since the existence of the 
Soviet Union in the darkest hours of 
the German people, and will be 
proven again in the future. In the 
working class, in all progressive and 
freedom-loving sections of other peo- 
ples, which are always waging a hard 
struggle against their own reactionary 
bourgeoisie, the German people have 
strong allies. All these allies do not 
wish to destroy Germany, but they 
want peace, they want to defend them- 
selves against the attacks of the Hit- 
ler dictatorship, and just like us 
Germans, they want to see the world 
freed from the Nazi plague and re- 
action as such. 

Every action of the Hitler regime 
against other peoples strengthens the 
hatred against the Nazi dictatorship 
and increases the danger that back- 
ward sections of other peoples will 
confuse the German people with 
Hitler. Every sign, every action of the 
German people against Hitler, against 
his policy of oppression of other peo- 
ples, against his policy of conquests, 
strengthens the friendship, the re- 
spect, the bond of other peoples with 
the German people. The German 
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revolution against Hitler, which will 
free Germany and the world from 
the Nazi war-instigators, would be the 
most beloved revolution among all 
peoples of the earth. The German 
people, in freeing themselves from 
Hitler, even before he begins war, 
would become the most respected and 
beloved people in the world. A Ger- 
many freed of Hitler would be given 
powerful support by the other peo- 
ples against all attempts of reaction- 
ary imperialist forces to weaken and 
attack the new, free Germany. 

The people’s revolution against 
Hitler will ally Germany with all peo- 
ples upon the plane of equality and 
respect; the Nazi dictatorship on the 
other hand makes the German people 
hated and involves it in war with 
the strongest peoples in the world. 
From this follows. that the German 
people, in the interest of the saving of 
the German nation, must develop its 
struggle against the Hitler dictator- 
ship in more rapid tempo than 
hitherto, that it must not fear sacri- 
fices in this struggle, which are small 
in comparison with the frightful sac- 


The article on Psychoanalysis, in 
the series on Current Trends in Psy- 
chology, by R. L. Gley, which was 
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rifices which the existence of the Hit- 
ler dictatorship and the war unleashed 
by Hitler bring to the German peo- 
ple. For, even when the international 
peace front is formed and all resist- 
ance of the reactionary forces in the 
other countries is that 
alone cannot prevent war and over- 
throw Hitler. This peace front can 
only ease the conditions of the strug- 
gle of the German people, and will 
facilitate them greatly, but the Hitler 
dictatorship must be overthrown by 
the German people itself, no matter 
what the tempo in which the develop- 
ment of the international peace front 
is completed. 

Hence the greatest responsibility 
lies upon the shoulders of the German 
people itself in the international 
struggle for the overthrow of Hitler 
fasicism, and hence the Berne confer- 
ence of the Communist Party of Ger- 
many characterized the overthrow of 
the war-instigator, Hitler, as the 
highest national task of all Germans, 
and hence the German people’s revo- 
lution will be the greatest national 
accomplishment of the Germans. 


overcome, 


announced for this issue, will appear 
in an early number of The Commu- 
nist.—THE EpIrors. 
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PSYCHOANALYZING THE JEWS 


MOSES AND MONOTHEISM, by Sigmund 
Freud. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 218 
pp. $3.00. 

He doctrines of Sigmund Freud, de- 
awe over a span of more than forty 
years, have had a deep influence on many 
persons in the fields of psychiatry, social 
service, education, literature and art, and 
through them on many others. Many people 
who wish to be in the forefront of social 
progress have taken them to be a scientific 
explanation of individual behavior and a key 
to mental disturbances. When Freud now 
at the climax of his career applies his ma- 
tured conceptions to a book-length study of 
the characteristics of the Jewish people and 
of anti-Semitism, it is necessary to make a 
serious appraisal of the book and the doc- 
trines it exemplifies. 

A sound psychology should accord with a 
sound theory of history to give a valuable 
insight into the development of cultures, 
religions and the relationships of peoples. 
It is not too much to ask that it should 
enrich our understanding of the political 
practice whose aim is to change the world 
by removing the roots of such phenomena 
as chauvinism and releasing the creative 
powers of mankind for their fullest develop- 
ment. What, then, is the contribution of 
Freud to the great problem to which he ap- 
plies himself in this book? 

Freud's historical account does not go be- 
yond the dawn of Christianity. But his ref- 
erences to anti-Semitism of today, to the 
Nazis, “the new enemy,” and to his own 
persecution as a Jew make it clear that, in 
accordance with Freudian practice in 
explaining individual histories, he considers 
all the essentials of the problem to have be- 
come established at that early stage. 

His method is not that of objective his- 
tory. He tells us that he had selected and 
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rejected from the historical record and from 
anthropological theories in accordance with 
psychoanalytic theory. That theory, with re- 
spect to religion, was laid down more than a 
quarter of a century ago in his Totem and 
Taboo (1912). He expresses it in the present 
book in these words: 


“From then on I have never doubted that 
religious phenomena are to be understood 
only on the model of the neurotic symptoms 
of the individual, which are so familiar to 
us, as a return of long-forgotten important 
happenings in the primeval history of the 
human family, that they owe their obsessive 
character to that very origin and therefore 
derive their effect on mankind from the 
historical truth they contain.” (P. 89.) 


It is on this basis that he picks from vari- 
ous sources the cues for a _ reconstruction 
which can be summarized thus: 

Freud ascribes to Moses the authorship 
and responsibility of all the achievements 
and all the sufferings of the Jews from the 
escape from bondage to this day. He pre 
sents his reasons for assuming that Moses 
was not a Jew, but a high-born Egyptian, 
who continued the tradition of monotheism 
which for a brief period was imposed on 
Egypt by the ill-fated young King Ikhnaton, 
1375 to 1358 B.C. De- 
spairing of winning Egypt back to the new 
and higher religion, Moses chose the Chil- 
dren of Israel for his people and led them 
out of Egypt with the idea of building up a 
new and more powerful people under his 
authority. In the desert, the Children of 
Israel revolted against the strict rule of 
Moses, killed him, and reverted to pagan- 
ism. Later they regretted the murder of 
their great leader, and drove it from their 
memory, but it survived as a dark feeling of 
guilt in the “racial unconscious,” and in 
Palestine it eventually emerged again in the 
reinstitution of Mosaic law and mono 
theism, but in a new form, with Jehovah in 
the image of the stern, angry, but fatherly 


who reigned from 
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Moses, and connected with the prediction of 
his eventual return as Messiah. 

To explain the unconquerable force of 
this reinstatement, Freud appeals (as he did 
in Totem and Taboo) to the hypothesis of 
certain anthropologists that in prehistoric 
times the human horde was dominated by 
one powerful, jealous polygamous male who 
subdued, castrated or drove out his sons 
until a time when the sons managed to 
unite against their father, killed him, and 
entered into a “social contract” to live to- 
gether in mutual tolerance. This theory was 
long ago disposed of in The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State, by 
Engels, who pointed out that not even the 
most primitive human horde could have sub- 
sisted except as a social unit of which the 
mutual tolerance of the grown males was a 
necessary condition. 

For Freud this prehistoric patricide is the 
“original sin” (p. 214) the guilt of which has 
lurked darkly in the “unconscious memory” 
of the whole human race, exerting its com- 
pulsive influence on all of human history, 
repeating itself in the murder of Moses and 
by reaction causing the eventual restitution 
of Mosaic religion. 

The same pattern recurs in the Christ- 
story, but this time it is a Son who expiates 
with his life the immemorial patricides of 
generations of sons. It is to the relief of this 
expiation from “unconscious guilt” that he 
ascribes the power of the Christian religion. 


“The poor Jewish people, who with its 
usual stiff-necked obduracy continued to 
deny the murder of their ‘father,’ has dearly 
expiated this in the course of centuries. 
Over and over again they heard the reproach: 
‘You killed our God.’ And this reproach is 
true, if rightly interpreted. . Something 
should be added—namely: ‘It is true, we did 
the same thing, but we admitted it, and 
since then we have been purified.’ Not all 
accusations with which anti-Semitism pur- 
sues the descendants of the Jewish people 
are based on such good foundations. There 
must, of course, be more than one reason for 
a phenomenon of such intensity and lasting 
strength as the popular hatred of the Jews. 

Other grounds for anti-Semitism are 
Stronger, as, for example, the circumstance 
that Jews mostly live as a minority among 
other peoples, since the feeling of solidarity 
of the masses, in order to be complete, has 


need of an animosity against an outside 
minority... . 


“The deeper motives of anti-Semitism have 
their roots in times long past; they come 
from the unconscious. . . . I venture to assert 
that the jealousy which the Jews evoked in 
other peoples by maintaining that they were 
the first-born, favorite child of God the 
Father has not yet been overcome. . . . Then 
there is lastly the most recent motive of the 
series. We must not forget that all the peo- 
ples who now excel in the practice of anti- 
Semitism became Christians only in rela- 
tively recent times, sometimes forced to it by 
bloody compulsion. One might say they all 
are ‘badly Christened’; under the thin 
veneer of Christianity they have remained 
what their ancestors were, barbarically poly- 
theistic. . . . The hatred for Judaism is at 
bottom hatred for Christianity, and it is not 
surprising that in the German National- 
Socialist revolution this close connection of 
the two monotheistic religions finds such 
clear expression in the hostile treatment of 
both.” (Pp. 142-5.) 


The passage above is considerably short- 
ened for reasons of space, but Freud’s ex- 
planation of anti-Semitism would not be 
changed substantially by full quotation of 
all the points he makes. 

. 7 o 

These are Freud’s thesis and conclusions. 
We can fairly sum them up to this: 

Anti-Semitism is a regrettable but inevi- 
table popular phenomenon, rooted in the 
“deep unconscious” of mankind. We must 
not be surprised to find that Freud offers no 
hint of a possible solution. It follows inevi- 
tably from his presentation that there is 
none. 

It would be hard to find a more reaction- 
ary explanation outside the official “theories” 
of Hitlerism, though Freud says of this “new 
enemy”—“I shall guard against doing any- 
thing that would serve his interests.” 

Just as Freud and his followers have un- 
critically accepted so many appearances for 
truth (as, for instance, the “innate, inde- 
pendent, instinctual disposition to aggres- 
sion” of psychoanalytic theory) so, against the 
whole evidence of history, he starts with the 
wildly false assumption that anti-Semitism is 
constant, popular and universal. Not once 
does he feel the need to enquire under what 
historic conditions anti-Semitism arises, how 
it is fomented, by whom, or to what ends. 
The obvious parallels of anti-Negroism, 
anti-Catholicism, and many another form 
of national or religious antagonism to 
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which class discontent is diverted in times of 
crisis, for which at least he would need a 
different story, are ignored. The final disap- 
pearance of anti-Semitism along with chau- 
vinism of every kind in the Soviet Union is, 
forsooth, beyond Freud’s concern as a psy- 
chologist, though he could not refrain from 
a stupid and ignorant gibe about “coercion” 
in the U.S.S.R. in the present book. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn 
from his labors can only be a hopeless pas- 
sivity toward persecutions as unfortunate 
natural expressions of “human nature,” and 
a capitulation to the cowardly “appease- 
ment” policy which seeks to suppress the 
defense of popular rights as the only answer 
to their violation. 


And, indeed, who but the fascists and 
their apologists can benefit from Freud's 
utterly false theory that the masses have 


need of an animosity against an outside 
minority (quoted above)? Or from this: 


“The great majority of people have a 
strong need for authority which they can 
admire, to which they can submit, and 
which dominates and sometimes _ill-treats 
them. We have learned from the psychology 
of the individual whence comes this need 
of the masses. It is the longing for the 
father.” (P. 172.) 

The revolting Nazi doctrines of “blood 
purge” find strange rationalization in well- 
developed chapters of which the following is 
representative with respect to murder: 


“The founding of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion seems to me to be an abbreviated 
repetition of the Jewish one, in imitation of 
which it made its appearance. The 
regaining of the one great primeval Father 
produced in the Arabs an extraordinary ad- 
vance in self-confidence which led them to 
great worldly successes, but which, it is true, 
exhausted itself in these. . . . The inner de- 
velopment of the new religion, however, 
soon came to a standstill, perhaps because it 
lacked the profundity which in the Jewish 
religion resulted from the murder of its 
founder.” (P. 146.) 


The objective history of the Jews and of 
Christendom through which the Jews were 
scattered as strangers after the Diaspora gives 
the clearest direction to Marxists for a scien- 


tific understanding of 


the factors which 


developed and sustained the specific char- 
acteristics of the Jewish people, and of the 
forces which at specific times and _ places 
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used the peculiar position of the Jews to 
foment anti-Jewish chauvinism as a diversion 
of the masses from their real enemies. 4 
valuable first attempt at a part of this task 
was made in Foundations of Christianity, 
written by Karl Kautsky when he was still a 
Marxist. 

It is because we know the objective history 
of anti-Semitism and know how fascist dema- 
gogy foments it and socialism destroys its 
roots that we know how it can be banished 
from the earth just as the Soviet Union has 
already banished it within its borders. 

This review cannot, of course, undertake a 
general evaluation of Freudism or its actual 
clinical results. But Freud’s present book 
illustrates on the grand scale of history the 
fatal error of -explaining basic human mo- 
tivations subjectively, in terms of conscious 
or unconscious forces disconnected from 
actual objective social conditions and rela- 
tions. The result is an “explanation” which 
leaves man powerless to transform the con- 
dition which has been “explained.” 

Freud with his “human nature” approach, 
which in the realm of history is idealist and 
not materialist, has never understood or 
accepted the essentially social nature of man, 
the fact that every individual is an organic 
part of a concrete, historically evolving so- 
ciety; social forces are wholly secondary with 
him. Behind the human behavior and its 
changes which he observed he could only 
imagine dark, irrational pre-formed “in- 
stincts” unfolding “with monotonous regu- 
larity.” 

The historical materialist understanding of 
anti-Semitism is infinitely deeper and richer 
than Freud’s miserably impotent, pseudo- 
materialist one; above all it is powerful, it 
proves itself in practice to be correct. The 
Marxists see the ideas in the minds of masses 
and individuals as the historically developed 
products of specific social relations, which 
can be understood, and which can be trans- 
formed. It therefore follows that the solu- 
tion of the problems of masses and of indi- 
viduals lies in the correct understanding of 
their true social relationships, an under- 
standing which is inseparable from action. 


MORRIS COLMAN 
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TOWARD MISUNDERSTANDING THE 
USS.R. 


TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE USS.R., by Michael T. Florinsky, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939, 


245 pp. 


orN and raised in the Russia of the 
B tsars, later an officer in the White armies 
and now a teacher of economics at Columbia 
University, the author of this book is most 
definitely no friend of the Soviet Union. For 
several years he has been amply demonstrat- 
ing his feeling on this and kindred subjects 
by publishing in the Sunday Book Review 
Section of The New York Times most un- 
fair reviews, not only of books dealing with 
the U.S.S.R., but of all anti-fascist works. 
He now presents us with an entire volume 
on the Soviet Union, which, according to the 
preface, is but a part of a larger study 
edited by Professor James Shotwell, to appear 
in 1940. 

One would not expect that Florinsky could 
produce anything reasonably fair on the 
Soviet Union. However, this time he took a 
definite step “forward”; the book is not only 
anti-Soviet, as anticipated, but it is also per- 
meated with a consistent feeling of despair 
and frustration, a distinct innovation in red- 
baiting literature. 

The problem of the withering away of 
the state seems particularly to bother Flo- 
rinsky; he comes back to it again and again. 
Quotations from Lenin and Stalin are 
twisted and turned, as the anger of the au- 
thor rises because the U.S.S.R. advances in- 
stead of withering away. 

Abundant crocodile tears are shed over 
“the decline of Marxism” in the Soviet 
Union. Here the former White Guard fol- 
lows the Trotsky line to the dot. To him 
the new History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) is just a “bit- 
ter indictment of the Russian revolutionary 
movement.” However, these antics are not 
the most amusing part of this opus. 

The funniest sections of this systematized 





effort to misunderstand and misinterpret the 
Soviet Union are the repeated confessions of 
the author as to his failure to comprehend 
things. First a description of some phase of 
the development of the U.S.S.R. is given, oc- 
casionally even quite well done, then the 
conclusion is drawn that either it does not 
mean anything or it is so hard to arrive at 
what it could mean that the author just 
gives up guessing. 

This peculiar process is repeated over and 
over. Florinsky cannot understand, for in- 
stance, the role of the monopoly of foreign 
trade, the necessity for a turnover tax, why 
planning allows the overfulfillment of plans, 
and why the Soviets were in such a hurry to 
industrialize the country. Wherever the au- 
thor omits to say that something is quite 
good because, to his way of thinking, a simi- 
lar development has taken place in Nazi 
Germany, the I-do-not-understand method 
of refutation is used after quotation of fig- 
ures, which should have easily enlightened 
the author, if he were at all open to such a 
process on matters relating to the Soviet 
Union. 

The book ends with an all-embracing cry 
of despair. The Soviet regime is, to the au- 
thor, just a continuation of a curse that be- 
gan as early as the twelfth century. What 
such an ending is supposed to mean is wisely 
left unexplained; in all probability the 
learned doctor of economics has not the 
slightest idea as to its meaning, he just 
feels that way. 

If this book is to be used by any reason- 
able person, it is the advice of the reviewer 
to use it as one of the best samples of how 
one can write and not say anything, of how 
one can study and not learn, of how one 
can quote and refuse to understand. But 
apparently even to a Florinsky the facts of 
the progress of the U.SS.R. are hard to 
twist out of the picture altogether; hence, 
the deliberate refusal to comprehend the ob- 
vious, the futilitarian mood throughout the 
volume and the cry of despair at the end. 

SETH LARSON 
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